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If  I  might  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  Ml  him  his  fhte.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerotis 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  Ut  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tMs  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  cf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  COCKBURN’S  DISSENT. 

In  adverting  last  week  to  the  judgment  of  the  arbi¬ 
trators  at  Geneva,  we  expressly  refrained  from  pro¬ 
nouncing  any  opinion  on  the  award  until  farther 
information  should  disclose  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  Arbitrators  gave  their  decision.  A  supplement  to 
the  London  Gazette  now  supplies  us  with  the  more 
extended  judgments  of  the  several  Arbitrators,  and 
particularly  with  the  voluminous  and  exhaustive  dis¬ 
course  of  our  Chief  Justice.  We  venture  to  think  that, 
in  many  respects,  the  elaborate  paper  of  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  will  add  to  the  fame  of  a  brilliant  forensic 
and  judicial  career.  It  is  replete  with  learning,  admir¬ 
ably  arranged,  and  expressed  in  clear  and  vigorous 
language.  As  a  memorial  of  the  British  case  it  could 
not  be  surpassed.  It  will,  we  trust,  have  the  effect  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  all  impartial  Americans  to  the  dis¬ 
courtesy,  using  no  stronger  term,  of  which  their  agents 
have  been  guilty  in  preparing  their  case.  “  Deploring 
the  course  thus  taken,’*  says  the  Chief  Justice,  “  I  com¬ 
fort  myself  with  the  conviction  that  a  great  nation,  like 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  seeing  in  the  present 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  a  cordial  and  sincere  desire  of 
reconciliation  and  enduring  friendship,  animated  itself 
by  a  kindred  spirit,  will  not  approve  of  the  hostile  and 
insulting  tone  thus  offensively  and  unnecessarily  adopted 
towards  Great  Britain,  her  statesmen,  and  her  institu¬ 
tions,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  case  and 
argument  presented  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.” 

The  dissent  of  the  Chief  Justice  proves  conclusively 
to  any  impartipJ  mind  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
deplorable  war  between  North  and  South  the  English 
Cabinet  was  actuated  by  an  honest  and  sincere  desire 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  neutrality  according  to  its  light. 
Indeed,  the  mere  record  of  the  award  is  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
pel  any  unjust  and  unworthy  suspicion.  In  the  case  of 
two  vessels  only  can  it  be  said  that  judgment  has  been 
^ven  against  us,  for  the  Shenandoah  stands  on  a  peculiar 
footing,  while  we  are  wholly  exonerated  from  blame  in 
respect  of  the  fleet  eff  Confederate  cruisers  that  preyed 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  No  one  who 
honestly  peruses  the  statement  of  Chief  Justice  Cock- 
burn  can  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  mistakes  committed,  they  were  to 
be  wholly  attributed  to  error  of  judgment  in  new  and 
difficult  circumstances,  and  not  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
a  disposition  to  afford  the  South  an  unfair  advantage  over 
the  North.  It  would  have  been  well  if  all  the  subordi¬ 
nates  of  the  Government  had  been  animated  by  the  same 
impartial  spirit.  But  in  regard  to  the  Cabinet,  and 
especially  to  Earl  Bussell,  candour  requires  the  admission 
that  the  aspersions  of  the  American  counsel  have  been 
as  grossly  unjust  as  offensive,  and  unworthy  of  their 
^uutry.  “  Je  suis  loin  de  penser,”  says  Count  Sclopis, 
que  I  animus  du  Governement  Anglais  ait  6te  hostile 
pendant  cette  guerre  an  Gouvernement  Federal.”  Speak- 

of  the  conduct  of  Earl  Bussell,  Mr  Adams,  repudi- 
a  mg  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives  cast  upon  that 
.  ^  anguished  statesman,  says :  “  If  I  were  permitted  to 
ja  ge  from  a  calm  edmparison  of  the  relative  weight  of 


his  various  opinions  with  his  action  in  different  contin¬ 
gencies,  I  should  be  led  rather  to  infer  a  balance  of  good¬ 
will  than  of  hostility  to  the  United  States.”  It  is  a  pity 
the  counsel  of  the  United  States  had  not  been  able  to 
make  such  a  ”  calm  comparison  ”  before  introducing  into 
the  case  the  contemptible  aspersions  in  which  tliey  so 
freely  indulged. 

But  the  l^st  evidence  of  the  bona  fides  of  the  English 
Government  is  the  fact  that  so  upright  a  judge  as  Sir  A. 
Cockburn  should,  after  all  the  arguments  and  facts  pre¬ 
sented  on  behalf  of  the  Americans,  have  expressed  a 
judgment  which  runs  on  all  fours  with  the  English  case. 
True,  he  gives  up  the  Alabama ;  but  we  fancy  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  obtain  an  acquittal  in 
regard  to  that  vessel.  Excepting  the  case  of  iheAlahamay 
the  Chief  Justice  accepts,  and  eloquently  expounds,  the 
argument  on  behalf  of  the  English  Government.  His 
statement  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  one  continuous  plea 
for  the  theory  upon  which  the  Government  acted,  and 
the  theory,  let  it  be  added,  that  has  done  all  the  mis¬ 
chief.  The  Chief  Justice  failed,  in  several  points,  to  carry 
I  his  colleagues  with  him,  and  will  fail,  we  thiuk,  to  convince 
I  the  generality  of  impartial  foreigners  ;  but  he  has  shown, 
in  a  very  striking  way,  how  possible  and  easy  it  is  to 
act  upon  the  views  that  guided  our  Government.  We 
think  he  has  erred  in  precisely  the  way  that  a  great 
English  judge  is  liable  to  err.  Our  most  eminent  judges 
have  all  been  eminent  advocates,  and  the  spirit  and  stylo 
of  advocacy  occasionally  reappear  in  their  judgments. 
Once  having  made  up  his  mind,  a  judge  is  sometimes 
found  to  excel  the  counsel  in  the  vigour  with  which  ho 
supports  his  view,  and  crashes  or  overlooks  the  opposite 
opinions. 

At  the  outset  the  Chief  Justice  starts  as  the  eloquent 
champion  of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Why  should  my 
trade  be  stopped  because  two  of  my  neighbours  choose 
to  quarrel?  The  Chief  Justice  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  neutral  is  a  very  ill-used  person.  We  agree  very 
much  with  this,  but  whose  fault  is  it  ?  The  Chief 
Justice  enumerates  four  grievances  that  afflicted  neutrals 
formerly,  two  of  which  were  taken  away  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  leaving  only  the  law  relating  to  contraband  of 
war  and  blockade.  Yet  he  forgets  that  the  chief 
responsibility  for  those  infractions  of  neutral  rights  lies 
upon  his  own  country.  But  for  us  the  right  of  blockade 
might  even  now  be  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  assuredly 
no  country  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  straining 
belligerent  rights  as  Great  Britain.  It  was  sbo  that  main¬ 
tained,  at  the  cost  of  a  bloody  war  with  America,  the 
insolent  “  right  of  search.”  There  is,  indeed,  something 
almost  comical  in  beginning  a  plea  for  Great  Britain  by 
an  exordium  on  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  belligerents. 

On  another  point  the  Chief  Justice  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  himself.  He  complains  that  the  Treaty 
established  the  now  famous  Three  Buies,  instead  of 
leaving  the  whole  question  open  to  the  Arbitrators. 
Now  a  very  large  portion  of  his  argument  is  devoted 
to  an  examination  of  the  state  of  International  Law 
independently  of  the  Treaty,  and  he  arrives  at  certain 
conclusions  satisfactory  to  himself;  but  his  review  dis¬ 
closes  such  a  conflict  of  authorities,  and  such  a  poor 
opinion  on  his  part  of  much  that  is  considered  autho* 
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rity,  that  it  becomes  clear  <hat,  \rithout  the  Three 
Eules,  the  Tribunal  might  never  have  succeeded  in 
coming  to  any  decision  at  all.  Besides,  so  far  as  we 
follow  the  argument  of  the  Chief  Justice,  his  review 
of  the  subject  discloses  nothing  to  shake,  but  every¬ 
thing  to  confirm,  the  Three  Rules.  His  contention 
seems  to  be  that  a  vessel  of  war,  ready  for  fighting, 
may  bo  sold  by  a  neutral  without  implicating  his 
Government,  if  it  is  to  bo  taken  to  the  port  of  the 
belligerent  purchaser,  and  that  such  a  sale  only  be¬ 
comes  a  breach  of  neutrality  when  the  vessel  is  sent 
to  sea  with  officers  and  a  fighting  crew  for  the  purpose 
of  immediate  warfare.  Wo  confess  this  distinction 
seems  to  be  open  to  criticism,  but,  at  all  events,  as 
none  of  the  vessels  for  which  we  have  been  condemned 
were  sold  to  a  belligerent  to  be  taken  to  any  of  his 
ports,  but  were  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  immediate 
fighting,  the  distinction  does  not  apply  to  the  case 
before  the  Arbitrators.  If,  then,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Arbitration,  the  previously  existing  rules  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  were  broad  enough  to  catch  us  without 
the  Three  Rules,  we  feel  some  difficulty  in  seeing  how 
the  adoption  of  these  rules  should  have  been  any  subject 
of  regret. 

The  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  on  the  acquittal  of 
the  Florida  at  Nassau  brings  to  the  front  the  radical 
incompatibility  between  his  views  and  those  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  He  holds  that  the  improper  acquittal  of  a 
vessel  by  a  British  Court  absolves  the  Government  from 
all  blame.  This  rule  is  in  flat  contradiction  to  that 
insisted  on  by  a  Government  in  its  dealings  with  its  own 
subjects.  Ignorance  of  the  law  excuseth  no  man,  say 
our  law  books,  and  if  such  ignorance  is  not  to  exonerate 
a  poor  ignorant  countryman  from  the  penalties  of  statutes 
that  he  can  neither  read  nor  understand,  how  can  it  be 
pleaded  for  a  Vice- Admiralty  judge  in  deciding  upon  a 
law  in  which  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  specially  skilled  ?  If 
the  ruling  of  the  Chief  Justice  were  to  be  supported, 
the  mischief  resulting  from  an  erroneous  judgment  would 
fall  on  the  innocent  party,  not  on  the  persons  that  appoint 
the  judge,  and  to  whom  alono  the  judge  is  responsible. 
We  do  not  see  how  a  Government  can  shelter  itself 
behind  the  judgments  of  its  own  Courts,  when  a  private 
individual  cannot  avoid  responsibility  by  consulting  his 
lawyer.  The  Chief  Justice,  however,  is  in  this  respect 
only  adhering  to  his  general  view  of  the  meaning  of 
‘*duo  diligence,”  a  topic  that  we  have  elsewhere 
examined. 


THE  GERMANS  IN  ALSACE. 

Those  among  us  who,  from  disgust  of  French  levity 
in  rushing  into  war,  and  fear  of  that  Ultramontanisra  to 
which  French  policy  was  too  often  subservient,  wit¬ 
nessed  with  satisfaction  the  utter  overthrow  of  France 
are  beginning  to  find  out  that  the  era  of  peace  and 
industrial  progress,  of  which  they  fondly  dreamed,  is  not 
yet  to  be  looked  for.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  have 
made  the  discovery.  To  ourselves,  it  was  only  too  appa¬ 
rent  when  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Germany 
was  decided  on.  After  long-continued  and  painful 
labours,  it  was  beginning  to  be  recognised  that,  at  least 
in  Europe,  the  violent  tearing  away  of  a  population  from 
the  country  and  institutions  to  which  it  was  attached 
was  contrary  to  international  right.  Even  the  ex- 
Emperor  himself,  little  scrupulous  as  he  was,  did  not 
venture  to  set  this  tacit  understanding  at  defiance.  In 
the  interest  of  future  progress,  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  a  principle  so  essential  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace  should  not  bo  infringed.  Yet,  when 
Germany  determined  to  trample  it  under  foot,  our  states¬ 
men  looked  on  in  silence,  and  our  most  influential 
journals  undertook  to  defend  it.  And  after  this  they 
are  astonished  at  the  brutality  with  which  the  Alsatians 
are  treated.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  state  of 
mind  of  such  people.  Everybody  knew  that  the 
Alsatians  were  French  in  sentiment,  and-  wished  to 
remain  French  in  nationality.  It  was  perfectly 
obvious  that  Germany  had  no  boon  to  offer  them  great 
enough  to  change  their  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  in 
becoming  German,  they  were  subjected  to  much  heavier 


obligations  of  military  service.  Was  it  to  be  expected 
that  a  hard,  stem,  practical  man,  like  Prince  Bismarck 
was  going  to  waste  time  in  attempting  the  impossible  or 
in  indul^'ng  in  maundering  sentiment.  Indeed,  if  he  was 
justified  in  seizing  on  Alsace,  was  he  not  also  jaslified  in 
whatever  measures  were  necessary  for  its  retention? 
And  who  that  knows  what  the  retention  of  a  disaffected 
province  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  nation  really  means  will 

say  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  single  unnecessary  harsh 

act  ? 

We  do  not  wish  to  excuse  the  subterfuge  under  which 
was  violated  the  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  that  gave 
to  the  Alsatians  the  right  to  decide  whether  they  would 
remain  French  or  become  German.  But  from  Prince 
Bismarck’s  point  of  view  it  was  clearly  necessary.  Of 
what  use  would  Alsace-Lorraine  be  to  him  if  its  popula¬ 
tion  were  to  remain  French  ?  And  who  can  doubt  that 
the  vast  majority  of  them  would  have  remained  so  if 
they  could,  without  exiling  themselves.  It  is  childish  to 
expect  that  a  statesman  would  have  continued  the  war 
after  Sedan,  would  have  undertaken  the  siege  of  Paris 
and  strained  all  the  resources  of  Germany  to  maintain  it 
through  the  long  bitter  winter  of  1870-71,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  carry  on  the  campaigns  of  the  Loire  and 
of  the  Norih,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  compelling  the 
cession  of  Alsace,  and  that  then  he  would  sacrifice  the 
results  of  all  this  lavish  expenditure  of  blood  and  trea¬ 
sure  in  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Alsatians. 
No ;  the  time  to  have  thought  of  their  feelings  was  before 
the  annexation  of  their  country  was  consummated.  Nor 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  Prince  Bismarck  would  allow 
a  considerable  emigration  of  Alsatians  into  France.  We 
know  from  experience  how  much  trouble  exiles  without 
money,  without  arms,  and  without  organisation — in  a 
country,  too,  that  looks  with  disfavour  upon  them,  and  is 
ready  to  crush  their  plots  with  force — can  give  even  to  a 
great  empire.  But  if  the  Fenians  were  able  to  harass  and 
annoy  Canada,  how  much  more  truly  formidable  would 
Alsatian  exiles  be  in  any  numbers,  if  settled  just  within 
the  frontiers  of  France  ?  They  would  be  constantly 
pining  to  revisit  the  homes  of  their  childhood;  they 
would,  therefore,  never  cease  plotting  against  the  German 
Government ;  while  if  war  were  to  break  out  between 
^he  two  countries,  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
province,  and  their  communications  with  their  friends 
within  it,  would  render  them  most  dangerous  enemies 
to  Germany.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  that  the 
German  officials  have  strained  every  effort  to  keep  the 
people  at  home,  and  that  they  have  been  little  scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  employed.  The  feelings  of  the  Alsatisns 
are,  in  their  eyes,  of  the  least  possible  consequence. 
Whether  patriotic  Frenchmen  compelled  to  renounce 
their  nationality  suffer  anguish,  whether  youths  enrolled 
against  their  will  in  the  German  army  are  filled  with 
horror  at  the  thought  that  they  may  called  upon  to 
fight  against  the  country  of  their  affections  and  the  army 
in  which  their  brothers  are  serving,  whether  parents 
mourn  and  children  are  cut  oflf  from  home  for  evermore, 
is  entirely  indifferent  to  them.  Their  business  is  o 
secure  the  province  entrusted  to  their  care  at  whatever 
cost  to  its  inhabitants.  And  those  who  approved  e 
German  claim  to  that  province  have  little  right  now 
censure  the  measures  found  necessary  to  secure  i 
possession. 

The  arrest  of  M.  About,  indeed,  appears  fo  be  an 
exception  to  the  measures  on  which  we  have 
menting,  and  to  be  an  act  of  gratuitous  brutali  y* 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  M.  About  na  urn  y 
possessed  much  influence  in  his  neighbourhood,  an 
he  was  using  it  to  dissuade  the  peasants  from  , 

ing  their  French  nationality.  The  officials  * 

therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  anxious  g 
him  out  of  the  province,  and  they  may  have  de 
on  his  arrest  as  the  readiest  way  of  accomplisnmg 
object.  It  is  hardly  consistent  with  this  supposi  , 

M.  About  was  arrested  on  an  old  warrant 
year  ago  on  account  of  some  articles  written  by  ' 
a  Paris  newspaper.  Incredible  as  it  sounds,  i 
appears  to  be  a  fact  that,  according  to  Germ^  -mnnv 
foreigner  may  commit  high  treason  ag^ainst  e 
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without  ever  setting  foot  in  the  country.  This  is  an 
assumption  of  jurisdiction  never  claimed  by  any,  even 
the  worst  French  Government,  and  clearly  proves  how 
little  foundation  there  was  for  crediting  Germany  with 
extraordinary  moderation  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others.  Even  when  most  hostile  to  the  press, 
Napoleon  III.  himself  never  presumed  to  arrest  a  foreign 
louroalist  for  articles  written  and  published  out  of 
France  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties.  That 
Germany  should  now  set  the  example  augurs  ill  for  the 
use  she  is  prepared  to  make  of  the  primacy  to  which  she 
has  attained  in  Europe.  But  in  truth  we  cannot  believe 
that  she  means  t-o  act  on  system  on  the  precedent  she 
has  now  set.  We  cannot  resist  the  suspicion  that,  in 
arresting  M.  About,  she  not  only  wished  to  get  rid  of  an 
observer  who  imposed  restraint,  but  also  desired  to 
irritate  France.  The  Germans  have  convinced  them¬ 
selves  that  the  Alsatians  are  not  to  be  conciliated  ;  there 
remains  then  but  one  course — to  intimidate  them.  But 
that  is  little  likely  to  succeed  as  long  as  -there  is  a  hope 
of  the  resurrection  of  France.  She  has  been  beaten 
because  she  was  unprepared  ;  when  prepared  she  may 
have  better  luck.  If  this  hope  could  be  crushed  out, 
Alsatians  might  resign  themselves  to  their  fate.  The 
sooner,  therefore,  France  can  be  provoked  into  an 
aggression  the  more  certain  is  her  defeat,  and  the 
success  of  the  Bismarckian  policy.  And  what  more 
likely  to  provoke  France  than  such  an  insult  as  the 
direst  of  one  of  her  most  brilliant  writers  for  an  act 
done  in  France?  It  would  scarcely  bo  possible  to 
proclaim  in  a  more  striking  manner  the  greatness 
of  her  fall,  and  the  impunity  with  which  her  citizens 
may  now  be  treated  with  indignity.  If  this  was 
the  motive  of  the  arrest,  it  warns  us  that  we  may 
witness  a  resumption  of  the  war  earlier  than  any  of  us 
expected.  Sooner  or  later,  of  course,  a  resumption  of 
the  war  is  certain,  but,  hitherto,  it  has  generally  been 
expected  that  the  provocation  would  come  from  France. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  growing 
weary  of  the  suspense  in  which  he  is  kept,  and 
the  falseness  of  his  position  in  Alsace,  and  that  he  is 
resolved  to  precipitate  a  ensis.  If  so,  it  would  be 
useless  to  waste  indignation  upon  him.  He  is  very 
certain  to  pursue  his  course,  whether  it  pleases  us  or  not. 
And,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  combination  of  nentral 
powers  to  hold  him  in  restraint  and  compel  equitable 
conduct. 


CHURCH  DISESTABLISHMENT  AND  THE 
RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

With  the  conference  of  Mr  Miall’s  supporters,  to  be 
held  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Birmingham  next  week,  the 
autumn  campaign  of  the  Liberation  Society  in  the  mid¬ 
land  districts  will  commence  in  earnest ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  campaign  is  to  be  proseented  with  the  ntmost 
vigour  during  the  few  months  that  intervene  before  the 
assembling  of  Parliament. 

The  axiom  that  religious  liberty  cannot  in  reality  exist 
so  long  as  one  particular  form  of  religion  is  established 
and  regulated  by  the  State  wo  hold  to  be  incontestable  ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  well- 
worn  arguments  against  the  existence  of  a  State  Church, 
which  will  inevitably  be  repeated  in  many  fresh  forms 
and  phases  at  nejt  week’s  conference,  are  infinitely  more 
logical  than  any  that  can  be  adduced  by  the  upholders 
of  the  Establishment.  Reason  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Lit^rationists,  and  the  victory  must  sooner  or  later  be 
theirs.  How  soon  the  victory  is  to  be  gained  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
assailants.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  very  moment  a 
wnsiderable  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  as  convinced  as  we  are  of  the  evils  of 
monopioly  in  religion,  and  give  a  general  approval  to  the 
extension  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  to  the  varying 
cre^g  by  which  Christendom  is  divided.  But,  though 
^eir  reasoning  powers  may  be  thus  convinced,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  at  present  prepared  to  act  np  to 
their  convictions.  The  truth  is,  that  there  still  lingers 
m  the  mind  of  many  a  man,  who  may  be  a  half-convert 


to  the  principles  of  the  Liberation  Society,  the  feeling 
that  the  Church  of  England  is,  after  all,  the  church  of 
the  poor  in  the  a^cultural  districts,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  disastrous  thing  for  religion,  morality,  and  general 
social  convenience,  if  the  country  parishes  were  to  lose 
the^  certainty  of  having  a  resident  clergyman  placed  in 
their  midst.  If  the  friends  of  disestablisnment  are  wiso 
they  will  devote  the  greater  portion  of  their  energies  to 
the^  endeavour  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  widespread 
belief,  and  keep  constantly  pressing  on  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  true  condition  of  our  village  population. 

The  touching  picture  of  a  country  rector,  and  the 
sweetness  and  the  light  that  are  shed  around  his  dwelling, 
will  ever  live  in  the  memories  of  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  listen  to  Sir  Roundell  Palmer’s  eloquent 
and  graceful  speech  in  defence  of  the  Church  Establish¬ 
ment  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  picture  has,  - 
happily,  many  a  counterpart  in  real  life.  Chaucer  gives 
us  an  equally  pleasant  sketch  of  the  village  priest.  Yet 
his  own  writings,  and  those  of  his  contemporaries,  tell 
us  how  differently  they  were  regarded  as  a  class ;  and 
at  the  present  day  the  more  practical  knowledge  we  have 
of  rural  life,  and  the  more  attention  we  give  to  the  ’con¬ 
dition  of  our  peasantry,  the  more  are  we  compelled  to 
admit  the  comparative  rarity  of  such  a  spectacle,  and 
honestly  to  allow  that  the  air  of  an  Establishment  seems 
anything  but  conducive  to  the  development  of  that 
earnest,  self-sacrificing,  charitable  disposition  which 
some  would  have  us  to  believe  is  the  usual  characteristie 
of  an  English  parson. 

The  activity  and  zeal  of  one  great  section  of  tho 
Church  of  England  in  school  work,  and  all  tho  little 
details  of  clerical  organisation,  has,  undoubtedly,  much 
increased  of  late  years ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
this  increased  energy  has  not  been  more  than  counter-  ^ 
balanced  by  the  bitter  sectarianism  which  has  been 
at  the  same  time  inoculated  on  many  a  parish  that  had 
previously  lived  in  comparative  harmony.  The  virulence 
with  which  an  immense  majority  of  the  clergy  have 
opposed  the  formation  of  scnool  boards  in  the  rural 
districts  is  startling,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop 
out  of  the  memory  of  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
regard  the  country  clergyman  as  a  petty  centre  of 
civilisation. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  this  country,  which 
has  lately  been  brought  so  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  in  the  first  instance  by  the  reports  of  tho  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Children 
in  Agriculture,  and  subsequently  by  the  unexpected 
birth  of  tho  Farm  Labourers’  Union,  causes  grave  and 
serious  misgivings  to  arise  as  to  the  real  social  good 
which  the  country  clergy  are  effecting.  Trained  in  a 
liberal  education,  possessed  in  most  instances  of  an^ 
ample  sufficiency,  placed  in  a  position  which  long  habit 
and  custom  have  made  one  of  considerable  influence,  and 
having  in  their  hands  the  disposal  of  nine-tenths  of  tho 
local  charities,  it  was  but  natural  to  expect  from  them  a 
close  attention  to  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  their 
flocks.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  State  had  learnt 
from  the  lips  of  clergymen  of  her  own  appointment, 
something  at  least  of  the  depth  of  misery  in  which  so 
many  thousands  of  its  members  were  living.  True,  a 
voice  was  now  and  again  raised,  but  it  was  but  a  single 
voice,  a  voice  in  the  desert,  and  it  was  left  for  a  Royal 
Commission  to  enlighten  those  who,  in  their  comfortable 
complacency,  smiled  over  the  joys  of  a  country  lot,  or 
enjoyed  their  dreams  of  the  happy  homos  of  England.’^ 
One  of  the  Assistant- Commissioners,  whoso  district 
comprised  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  Surrey, 
Gloucester,  and  part  of  Sussex,  speaks  of  the  cottage 
accommodation  in  almost  every  parish  he  visited  as 
“  miserable,  deplorable,  detestable,  and  a  disgrace  to  a 
Christian  community.”  In  fact,  out  of  three  hundred 
parishes  that  he  personally  inspected,  he  ^  can  only 
mention  two,  one  in  Gloucestershire  and  one  in  Sussex, 
in  which  the  cottage  provision  could  bo  regarded  as  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  The  particulars  which  ho 
supplies  in  proof  of  his  assertions  are  absolutely 
sickening,  and  must  make  many  a  reader  almost  doubt 
his  own  senses  as  to  the  reality  of  such  statements  witl^ 
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respect  to  “  Merrio  England.”  The  ill-effects  of  such  a 
state  of  things  in  every  aspect,  physical,  social,  economi¬ 
cal,  moral,  or  intellectual,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 
Equally  melancholy  are  the  results  of  the  inquiry  in 
many  other  parts  of  England.  Are  we,  then,  any  longer 
to  believe  in  the  healthy  results  of  a  Church  Establish¬ 
ment  ?  It  would,  of  course,  be  cruel  to  lay  to  the 
charge  of  many  of  the  clergy  a  degradation  that  is 
probably  owing  far  more  to  the  supineness  of  the  land¬ 
lords,  and  the  way  in  which  improvements  of  their 
estates  are  crippled  by  the  shackles  of  our  land  laws ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  this  condition  of  affairs  clearly 
shows  the  folly  of  imagining  that  State-paid  clergymen 
in  any  way  serve  to  prevent  the  utter  debasement  of  the 
social  status  of  their  flocks.  Although  every  parish  of 
this  country  has  had  for  centuries  the  benefit  of  an 
endowed  resident  priest,  who  has  been  supposed  to  give 
his  exclusive  care  and  attention  to  the  population  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  the  net  result  is  the  wretched 
state  of  things  revealed  in  these  Blue-books.  We 
cannot  help  coming,  too, '  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
State  clergy  are,  in  the  main,  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  our  rural  population  into  a  servile,  time¬ 
serving,  and  man-feaiing  race, — a  condition  of  mind  from 
which  they  are  only  now  awakening,  and  which  has 
allowed  them  for  so  many  years  to  tamely  submit  to  a 
degrading  life.  Whatever  may  be  the  drawbacks  to  the 
voluntary  system,  no  one  can  urge  against  it  that  it 
has  any  tendency  to  suppress  independence  of  character, 
and  it  is  independence  which  the  English  peasant  so 
sadly  lacks.  Putting  aside,  then,  for  the  moment,  all 
questions  of  religious  doctrine  or  spiritual  zeal,  and 
looking  merely  at  the  social  condition  of  our  agricultural 
clas^ses,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding  its  lengthy  trial,  has  proved  an 
utter  failure,  and  it  is  surely  time  that  its  great  resources 
should  be  applied  to  a  scheme  of  more  practical  utility. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  country  parish  could  bo 
brought  lower  by  the  voluntary  system,  and  is  it  not 
probable  that  it  might,  through  the  development  of 
manly  independence,  be  quickened  into  a  better  life  ? 


saved  us  the  whole  Alabama  trouble.  “  It  followed,” 
says  the  Chief  Justice,  “  the  ordinary  routine  of  official 
communication — was  sent  into  the  Foreign  Office,  thence 
to  the  Treasury,  and  thence  to  the  Department  of  the 
Customs.”  We  have  paid  dearly  for  this  circumlocution. 
Will  it  teach  us  a  lesson?  Or  is  the  nation  whose 
sons  perished  from  cold  and  disease  in  the  Crimea,  while 
the  circumlocution  office  was  doing  its  work,  too  old  to 
learn  ? 

Next  to  the  ‘‘  circumlocution  office,”  our  law  was  our 
greatest  enemy.  Speaking  of  the  escape  of  the  Flmda^ 
Mr  Adams  says :  “  It  was  not  until  I  became  familiar 
with  all  these  transactions  that  I  fully  comprehended 
the  singular  facility  of  adaptation  of  the  law,  as  under¬ 
stood  and  practised  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  delay  and 
defeat  of  the  ends  of  justice.”  Although  Mr  Adams  is 
perfectly  right,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  saw 
us  at  our  worst,  for  by  a  singular  fatality  two  of  the 
worst  rules  of  evidence  combined  to  defeat  him  and  the 
Government.  Before  seizing  or  stopping  a  vessel,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  evidence  (not  hearsay  or  other¬ 
wise  inadmissible)  sufficient  to  procure  a  criminal  con¬ 
viction  for  the  intended  breach  of  neutrality.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  very  proper  to  throw  on  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  the  burden  of  proof ;  but'  when  a  crime  is  not 
complete,  when  it  is  only  in  a  state  of  inception,  and 
when  the  only  overt  acts  are  capable  of  more  than  one 
interpretation,  it  is  in  general  impossible  to  procure 
legal  evidence  of  guilt.  Lest  there  should  be  any  chance 
left  of  discovering  the  truth,  the  law  forbids  the  de¬ 
fendants  being  asked  a  single  question,  and  shields  even 
other  witnesses  from  answering  questions  that  would 
criminate  them.  What  Mr  Adams  speedily  discovered, 
to  his  infinite  annoyance,  was  that  when  evidence  was 
produced  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man  of  the 
guilty  purpose  of  the  Alabama,  he  was  met  with  answers 
of  “  no  evidence,”  or  “  insufficient  evidence.”  In  some 
respects  our  law  of  evidence  still  is  that  tissue  of 
pedantic  absurdity  against  which  Jeremy  Benth^ 
raised  his  voice  with  so  much  power  and  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 

Dealing  with  the  vices  of  the  “  circumlocution  office, 
Mr  Adams  points  out  that  the  officials  would  never 
move,  unless  upon  representations  from  the  Unite 
States,  and  then  only  to  examine  the  allegations  made 
to  them.  It  evidently  never  entered  for  one  moraen 
into  the  head  of  any  official  to  conceive  that  it  was  is 
duty  to  find  out  whether  the  Alabama  or  Florida  was 
intended  to  cruise  against  a  power  with  which  we 

at  peace.  Whether  in  this  supineness  they  were  justi  e 

by  the  state  of  international  law  is  needless  now  to  in¬ 
quire,  for  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Washington 
make  it  imperative  on  the  Government  to  use  da®  ij^ 
gence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  of  any  vessel  inten 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  United  States.  By  th«  ru 
their  conduct  is  now  measured,  and  there  cannot  b© 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that,  in  regard  at  least  to  the 
bama,  the  negligence  was  gross  and  palpable, 
it  was  not  so  bad  in  the  case  of  the  Floinda,  yet  *  , '  , 
exercise  of  common  sense  might  have  prevented 
escape  of  that  vessel.  We  regret  that  the  Chief  Jns  i 
is  disposed  to  allow  too  much  laxity,  talks  almost  b»  i 
it  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  Government  to  . 

the  business  of  the  ship-builders,  and  protests  . 

being  obliged  to  resort  to  means  of  discovering 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  “  improper  an  n 
worthy,”  This  sounds  very  fine,  but  the  Chief  Jus  i 


WHAT  IS  DUE  DILIGENCE  ? 

A  careful  examination  of  the  statements  of  the  Geneva 
Arbitrators  goes  far  to  remove  the  impression  that  a 
burden  was  being  laid  upon  neutrals  too  grievous  to  be 
borne.  Count  Sclopis  gives  us  the  amplest  and  most 
satisfactory  account  of  the  views  of  the  Arbitrators.  He 
observes  that  it  is  most  necessary  not  to  lay  down  rules 
that  would  make  the  state  of  neutrality  burdensome  or 
impossible ;  for  the  result  would  be  to  make  nations 
choose  war  as  a  less  evil  than  neutrality,  and  the  area  of 
the  conflict  would  be  enlarged.  He  explains  the 
ambiguous  expression  that  ”  due  diligence  ”  ought  to 
be  exercised  “  in  exact  proportion  to  the  risks  to  which 
either  of  the  belligerents  may  be  exposed  from  a  failure 
to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  neutrality  on  their  part.”  It 
means  simply  that  as  we  should  require  our  steward  to 
take  a  great  deal  more  pains  with  the  custody  of  our 
diamonds  than  with  our  coals,  as  we  require  more  care 
in  the  man  who  manages  the  shaft-engine  at  the  mouth 
of  a  pit  than  w^e  exact  from  one  who  wheels  a  barrow 
through  the  streets,  so  we  ought  to  have  exercised  far 
more  vigilance  to  prevent  the  Alabama  and  her  sisters 
issuing  forth  than  wo  should  take,  for  example,  to  prevent 
our  fishermen  poaching  in  forbidden  waters.  That  is  not 
a  very  alarming  proposition,  but  neither  is  it  very 
instructive. 

The  standard  of  diligence  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  gives  the  key  to  his  whole  judgment.  ‘‘  One 
nation  has  a  right  to  expect  from  another,  in  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  its  international  obligations,  the  amount  of 
diligence  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  a 
well-regulated,  wise,  and  conscientious  Government, 
according  to  its  institutions  and  its  ordinai'y  mode  of 
’Conducting  its  affairs.**  Is  a  Government  to  be  condemned 
for  negligence  because  it  has  adhered  to  “  an  established 
system  of  official  routine,”  especially  where  that  “  has 
Uaevn  found  to  work  sufficiently  well  in  carrying  on  the 
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fortrets  that  the  Government  can,  when  it  suits  its  pur¬ 
pose,  pafc  aside  all  the  pedantries  about  collecting  evi¬ 
dence.  know  how  the  Fenian  prosecutions  were  got 
up  — hy  bribing  the  most  despicable  scoundrels  to  betray 
their  companions.  We  certainly  do  not  recommend  this 

Ian  to  be  adopted  in  the  performance  of  neutral  duties ; 
but  we  ought  not  to  forget  it  when  we  hear  of  un¬ 
worthy  ”  ways  of  getting  evidence. 

Count  Sclopis  and  the  other  Arbitrators  refused  to 
admit  either  the  peculiarities  of  our  law  or  the  nabits  of 
our  circumlocution  office  as  an  excuse  for  our  failure  to 
prevent  the  violation  of  our  neutrality.  It  is  our  business 
to  discharge  our  international  duties  ;  if  we  have  refused 
our  Government  the  necessary  powers,  we  must  suffer 
ie  consequences.  If  a  policeman  were  to  tie  his  legs, 
and  plead  that  as  an  excuse  for  his  failure  to  catch  a 
thief,  his  inspector  would  make  short  work  of  his  plea.  In 
the  celebrated  case  of  Don  Pacifico,  the  whole  argument 
of  our  Government  turned  on  the  point  that  we  could 
not  accept  the  defects  of  the  municipal  law  of  Greece  as 
sufficient  to  discharge  it  from  its  international  obligation 
of  doing  justice  to  a  stranger.  Assuming,  then,  that  we 
cannot  shelter  ourselves  behind  our  municipal  law.  Count 
Sclopis  lays  down  the  following  rule  :  that  our  diligence 
ought  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  dangers  that  the 
belligerent  may  suffer  by  our  act  or  omission,  and  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the"means  at  the  command  of  the 
belligerent  to  avoid  those  dangers.  When  the  belligerent 
has  no  direct  means  of  defending  himself,  it  is  the  duty 
of  tho  neutral  to  take  the  initiative,  and  exert  itself 
actively  to  prevent  a  breach  of  its  neutrality.  We  do  not 
think  those  rules  too  strict;  they  have  been  pressed  against 
us  only  in  regard  to  two  vessels  ;  and  if  future  courts 
of  arbitration  are  not  more  exacting,  an  honest  and 
active  neutral  will  have  nothing  to  fear. 

In  the  case  of  the  Shenandoah^  the  negligence  of  the 
local  authorities  consisted  in  accepting  the  word  of 
honour  of  the  captain  solemnly  pledged  to  a  fact  within 
his  knowledge,  and  which,  of  course,  he  broke.  The 
Brazilian  representative  agreed  with  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  that  the  credulity  of  the  officials  at  Melbourne 
was  not  so  gross  as  to  make  their  conduct  culpable  ;  but 
we  must  admit  that  it  was  very  weak,  as  there  were 
facts,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities  at  the 
time  of  their  trusting  the  commander,  enough  to 
excite  more  than  suspicion  of  his  truthfulness.  It  is 
rather  hard  we  should  have  to  pay  a  few  million  dollars 
for  the  politeness  of  our  colonial  authorities  to  this  not 
very  truthful  “  officer  and  gentleman,’*  but  there  is  one 
consolation  :  no  official,  however  wooden,  will  in  future 
take  the  word  of  any  officer  as  to  a  fact  that  he  can 
determine  with  his  own  eyes.  If  against  those  mis¬ 
chances  we  set  off  our  acquittal  in  regard  to  the  Georgia^ 
Sumter f  Nashville^  Tallahassee^  Chickamauga^  Sallie^ 
Retnbutionf  Jefferson  Davis,  Music,  Boston,  and  V,  H. 
Joy,  and  the  exclusion  of  so  many  claims  made  by  the 
United  States,  we  have  comparatively  little  reason  to 
complain.  We  might  have  gone  further  and  fared 
worse. 


FOREIGN  WORKMEN. 

Little  more  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
late  Lord  Clarendon  addressed  a  circular  to  her  Majesty’s 
Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation  and  Consular 
Agents,  requesting  them  to  furnish  reports  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  several  countries 
where  they  are  located,  and  the  result  already  obtained 
is  a  series  of  valuable  Blue-books,  containing  the  fullest 
and  most  authentic  information  that  has  ever  been 
collected  on  this  su|)ject,  which  is  one  of  great  and 
^wing  importance.  A  variety  of  causes  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  tending  to  unite  the  whole  industrial  world  into 
one  vast  labour  market.  Railways  and  steamships  have, 
i^y  increasing  the  facilities  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
travelling,  practically  brought  the  people  of  all  countries 
nearer  to  each  other.  But  it  is  not  alone  the  material 
Mrriers  which  separated  the  working  classes  of  the 
different  nations  that  have  been  tunnelled  through  and 
surmounted.  With  improved  means  of  personal  and 


intellectual  intercourse  there  has  grown  up  a  community 
of  sentiment  and  opinion  that  never  previously  existed 
The  working  classes  of  Europe  and  America  are  all 
®®g8|?®d  in  the  sanie  struggle, — are  all  asserting  a  claim 
to  a  larger  share  in  the  ’produce  of  their  labour,— -and 
the  consciousness  that  this  is  tho  case  has  begotten  a 
solidarity  of  sympathy,  and  has  even  led  to  a  certain 
degree  of  actual  international  organisation  among  them. 
National  antipathies  are  gradually  losing  their  hold  on 
working  men,^  and  giving  place,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to 
class  antipathies.  “  Nations  exist  no  longer  in  Europe, 
but  only  parties,”  wrote  Heinrich  Heine  upwards  of  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  utterance  seemed  more  of  a  prophecy 
than  it  now  does,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  theso 
parties  recognise  each  other  immediately,  and  under¬ 
stand  each  other  in  spite  of  the  multiform  confusion  of 
tongues.”  The  working  classes  throughout  Europe  and 
America,  by  their  mutual  understanding  no  less  than  by 
tho  homogeneity  of  their  aims,  may  certainly  witn 
propriety  be  regarded  as  a  party.  They  are  beginning 
everywhere  to  perceive  that  they  have  a  common  cause, 
and  that  only  by  acting  in  sympathy  and  concert  with 
each  other  can  they  secure  its  success.  So  long  as  one 
detachment  of  them  can  be  played  off  against  another 
their  defeat  is  assured.  With  more  and  more  clearness, 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  working  classes  in  every  country 
ill  the  world  recognise  that  it  is  in  combination  alone 
that  their  power  lies,  and  that  the  wider  the  combina¬ 
tion  extends,  and  the  closer  and  more  perfect  it  is  made, 
the  more  effective  it  becomes. 

There  is  a  striking  uniformity,  not  only  in  the  ends 
pursued  by  the  working  classes  of  tho  various  countries 
of  Europe,  but  also  in  the  means  they  employ  td 
accomplish  these  ends,  and  this  uniformity  cannot  bo 
satisfactorily  explained  by  referring  it  to  the  inffnenco 
of  any  existing  international  working  men’s  organisa¬ 
tions.  The  diffusion  of  democratic  ideas  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  new  spirit  and  energy  displayed  by  the 
working  classes,  but  this  is  not  due  to  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  any  machinery  purposely  designed  for  their  pro¬ 
pagation.  Causes  too  general  and  powerful  to  admit  of 
being  manipulated  by  any  conclave  of  democratic  agi¬ 
tators  have  been  at  work  in  all  the  progressive 
countries  of  the  world,  and  have  produced  similar 
effects  in  each  ;  and  it  is  because  the  working  classes 
of  each  country  have  had  to  contend  with  the  same  kind 
of  difficulties  that  they  have  resorted  to  the  same  kind 
of  weapons.  The  last  issued  volume  of  reports  on  tho 
condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in  foreign  countries, 
which  gives  an  approximately  adequate  account  of  tho 
situation  of  the  labour  question  in  Franco,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  the  three  most  important  foreign 
industrial  countries — besides  instructive  glimpses  into 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  &c. — contains  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  harmony  of  aim,  spirit,  and  method  among 
the  working  classes  is  not  dictated  by  any  international 
committee,  but  is  spontaneous,  and,  therefore,  all  the  more 
formidable  and  significant  Everywhere  the  working 
classes  are  successfully  pushing  their  claims  for  higher 
remuneration  and  shorter  hours  of  labour,  and  every¬ 
where  they  are  organising  themselves  into  societies  and 
acting  in  combination.  It  is  not  generally  considered 
that  the  democratic  movement  has  made  much  progress 
in  Germany — an  opinion  which,  however,  in  spite  of 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  we  do  not  share — but  in 
Germany  the  attitude  of  the  working  classes  docs  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  their  brethren  in  France, 
England,  or  the  United  States.  The  Consul  at  Kdnigs- 
berg  states  that  wages  have  risen  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
in  that  town  since  1870-71,  and  that  ”  strikes  are  so 
general  at  present  that  no  master  can  enter  into  any 
contracts  for  extensive  works.”  The  Consul  at  Dantzic 
reports  a  similar  rise  of  wages,  and  concludes  his  com¬ 
munication  by  relating  two  events  that  occurred  whilst 
he  was  copying  it  out,  which,  he  says,  are  attracting 
considerable  attention  in  the  district ;  ”  one  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  impulse  towards  emigration  perceptible  among 
the  rural  population  in  Posen,  West  Prussia,  and  Pome* 
rania,  which  is  causing  great  alarm  among  the  farmers ; 
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solidarifey  of  industries  **  was  to  consist,  in  the  W 
place,  of  “land  enough  to  supply  the  table  provisions  of 
every  member,"  and,  in  the  second,  of  seven  businesses 
including  a  “  newspaper  business,"  and  was  to  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  International  Association  until 
that  body  obtained  “  sufficient  self-elected  influence  in 
Congress  to  warrant  the  safety  of  its  becoming  a  national 
institution."  We  are  not  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
promulgators  of  these  vagaries  possess  anything  like  the 
influence  that  the  Consul-General  for  the  New  York 
district  ascribes  to  them,  and  do  not  apprehend  that 
there  is  “  in  this  agitation  a  germ  of  future  trouble  to 
the  well-being”  of  the  United  States;  but  we  recommend 
the  study  of  “  platform  ”  and  “  scheme  ”  to  those  who 
with  Lord  Brabazon,  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  a  civili¬ 
sation  which,  they  believe,  involves  a  “  more  marked 
difference  between  rich  and  poor  ”  the  longer  it  is  main¬ 
tained  and  the  “  higher  ”  it  is  developed. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  in  reading  over  these  reports  on 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  abroad,  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  we  should  possess  equally  authori¬ 
tative  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  at 
home.  Lord  Clarendon’s  project  was  ostensibly  under¬ 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  information  to 
British  workmen  who  might  wish  to  emigrate  to  the 
Continent,  and  the  moral  of  all  the  reports  from  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  isofapowerfully  dissuasive  character.  An 
elaborate  and  accurate  report  on  the  state  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  our  own  country  could  not  fail  to  bo  instructive 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  might  lead  to  results  perma¬ 
nently  beneficial  to  the  whole  community.  It  is  clear 
that  it  would  be  very  useful  to  the  Secretimes  of  Lega¬ 
tion  and  Consuls  in  foreign  countries,  for  several  of  them 
complain  of  their  want  of  knowledge  of  the  rates  of 
wages  in  England,  and  some  of  them  exhibit  gross 
ignorance  regarding  the  condition  of  English  working 
men.  In  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  reports  in  the  latest 
Blue-book,  for  instance,  we  find  it  stated  that  “  an 
ordinary  unskilled  labourer  in  England,  if  a  single  man, 
receives  4s.  a  day,  or  24s.  a  week  of .  sixty  hours.”  We 
fear  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  labourers  of 
England  earn,  on  an  average,  two'thirds  of  248.  per 
week. 


the  other  is  the  new  combination  of  the  journeymen  of 
Dantzic  to  secure  better  terms  from  their  employers.” 
From  Bremen  we  learn  that  “  the  rates  of  wages  there 
have  increased  of  late  years  in  consequence  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  workmen,”  and  that  they  are  still  “  not 
•above  sufficient  for  defraying  the  costs  of  their  living,” 
though  the  working  classes  manage  to  eidst  and  save  a 
little  money.  In  the  factories  of  Wurtemberg  “  wages 
have  increased  12  per  cent,  since  1865,  and  4  per 
cent,  in  the  last  year,”  and  there  has  been  a  still 
more  marked  rise  in  the  wages  in  the  building  trades 
at  Stuttgardt.  Wages  are  rising  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hesse,  and  “  in  the  manufacturing  towns  there  have 
been  of  late  strikes  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours 
-of  labour."  On  this  point,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  in 
detail  to  the  reports  from  France.  There,  wages  have 
been  steadily  rising  for  years,  and  strikes  have  been 
growing  more  and  more  frequent.  Still  the  condition  of 
the  g^eat  bulk  of  the  French  working  classes  is  most 
deplorable.  “  Many  a  French  factory  hand,"  says 
Lord  Brabazon,  “  never  has  anything  better  for  his 
breakfast  than  a  large  slice  of  common  sour  bread, 
rubbed  over  with  an  onion,  so  as  to  give  it  a  flavour ;” 
and  he  cites  Dr  Cenveilhier  to  show  that  “  the  population 
of  Franco  is  not  sufficiently  nourished,"  the  average 
daily  consumption  of  the  whole  population,  exclusive  of 
children,  being  29  per  cent,  below  the  rations  of  a 
French  soldier.  But  his  lordship  has  a  complacent 
theorj’^  to  bring  forward,  which  he  evidently  thinks  should 
reconcile  everybody,  the  sufferei*8  included,  to  the  state 
of  destitution  in  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
French  and  other  working  classes  drag  out  their  lives. 
He  asks  us  to  “remember,"  among  other  things,  that 
**  tJie  higher  the  dviliaation  of  a  cou/ntry  the  more  marked  is 
the  difference  between  rich  and  poor.**  According  to  this 
view  of  the  matter,  as  civilisation  progresses,  the  poor 
must  inevitably  become  still  poorer ;  and  we  need  not, 
therefore,  be  at  all  surprised  if  those  of  the  working 
classes  who  hold  a  similar  opinion — and,  some  of  them, 
we  believe,  do  hold  a  similar  opinion— are  the  enemies  of 
a  civilisation  which  would  entail  an  increase  in  the 
extent  and  the  intensity  of  human  misery.  It  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  Lord  Brabazon  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  civilisation  that 
necessarily  produces  such  consequences  as  he  ascribes  to 
the  existing  arrangement,  but  those  who  suffer  from  them 
are  surely  likely  enough  to  complain,  protest,  and  even 
fight  against  its  tendency  to  produce  extreme  inequality 
of  fortune. 

The  most  interesting  portions  of  the  reports  from  the 
United  States  are  those  relating  to  the  political  and 
socialistic  tendencies  of  the  working  men  of  New  York. 
During  the  past  twelve  months  a  new  political  organisa¬ 
tion,  called  the  “  Working  Men’s  Party,”  has  been  formed 
'by  the  leaders  of  the  International  Working  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  said  to  be  “  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  the  Trades-Unions  ”  in  New  York  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  cities.  In  the  “  platform  of  principles  "  issued  by 
this  party.  Government  is  called  upon  to  fix  the  limit 


THE  SELFISHNESS  OF  HUSBANDS. 

When^it  was  necessary  to  enliven  the  dull  season, 
the  sublime  fancy  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  invented 
“  the  deserted  wife,”  whose  husband  is  away  taking  his 
pleasure  while  the  poor  thing  sits  sewing  at  home.  For 
once  in  a  way  the  Telegraph  stumbled  upon  a  great 
truth,  a*truth  which,  more  sua^  Thackeray  tells  in  a  few 
words.  Captain  Shindy  is  at  his  club,  ordering  about 
the  waiters,  ramping,  rowing,  cursing  swearing 

about  the  quality  of  his  mutton  chop.  Shindy  is  better 
waited  upon  than  any  man  in  the  club.  But  Mrs 
Shindy  and  the  children  are  in  dingy  lodgings  some¬ 
where,  waited  upon  by  a  charity-girl  in  pattens.  The 
truth  of  the  picture  is  delicious.  Shindy  is  a  character 
as  common  as  he  is  notorious.  Indeed,  almost  every 
married  man,  who  has  hard  work  to  live  within  hw 
income,  is  a  Shindy  in  his  way,  and  spends  upon  himseu 
money  that  ought  to  be  spent  upon  bis  wife  and 
children.  The  working  man,  who  on  Saturday  night 
draws  his  forty  shillings,  will,  as  often  as  not,  spend  six 
or  eight  of  them  the  very  same  evening  at  the 
house,  and  hand  his  wife  the  diminished  \ ^ 

six  or  eight  shillings  were  sadly  wanted  at  home,  for  boots, 
perhaps,  or  for  a  new  dress  for  one  of  the  childi©  i,  or 
for  a  bottle  or  two  of  medicine;  or  they  would  have 
bought  a  splendid  Sunday  dinner,  or  have  * 

trip  into  the  country.  But  the  majesty  of  the  man 
demands  that  out  of  his  weekly  wages  some  fif^o  P®** 
cent,  should  be  spent  at  once  upon  his  own  enjoymen  . 
Such  Shindyism,  coarse  as  it  is,  is  yet,  however,  far  ess 
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jjeer  for  himself  what  ought  to  have  been  spent  upon 
meat  for  his  family,  but  it  is  fully  as  systematic,  and  its 
cvnicism  is  more  revolting.  Such  a  man  lives,  when 
away  from  his  home,  as  if  he  had  three  or  four  times  his 
income.  He  allows  himself  a  hundred  little  luxuries. 
The  family  dinner  may  consist  of  cold  mutton  and  pota¬ 
toes.  But  the  father  of  the  family  will  take  a  lordly 
meal  of  some  five  or  six  dishes  at  his  City  dining-rooms, 
or  if  he  have  a  steak  at  his  club,  will  balance  such 
^onomy  by  drinking  with  it  a  bottle  of  superb  claret, 
which  costs  him  half-a-guinea.  His  wife  goes  about  in 
an  old  cotton  gown.  He  is  always  faultlessly  apparelled, 
and  shames  the  very  lilies  of  the  field.  No  patches  dis¬ 
grace  his  boots,  no  dams  his  socks.  The  wife  travels 
in  omnibuses,  or  walks.  But  he,  if  at  all  late  or  behind¬ 
hand,  hails  a  hansom  in  a  moment.  In  short,  to  sum  the 
matter  up,  he  spends  upon  himself  alone  as  much  as, 
probably  more  than,  he  allows  his  wife  to  keep  the  house. 
He  goes  to  the  Derby,  and  so  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
children  to  the  theatre.  He  smokes  cigars  at  100s.  the 
hundred,  when  he  knows  that  his  wife  will  scheme  for 
an  hour  to  save  a  shilling  in  the  washing  bill.  And, 
although  port  wine  is  sadly  wanted  for  one  of  the  little 
ones,  who  yet  manages  to  pull  along  without  it,  our  hero 
will  drink  in  the  course  of  the  day  his  bottle  or  two 
bottles  as  calmly  as  if  he  deserved  it.  Such  a  man  soon 
comes  to  regard  his  family  as  a  troublesome  appendage 
to  himself,  to  be  kept  upon  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  be 
watched  with  economic  eye.  His  children  suffer,  of 
course.  His  wife — poor  Mrs  Shindy — drags  out  a 
miserable  existence,  degenerating  into  a  worn,  anxious, 
draggle-tailed  household  drudge.  But  Shindy  himself 
fares  comfortably,  dresses  well,  spends*  his  guinea  or  two 
without  hesitation,  and,  if  be  have  a  talent  that  way, 
writes  to  his  paper  to  complain  about  the  high  prices  of 
coals  and  meat.  Were  he  to  economise  a  little  over  his 
cigars  and  clothes,  and  cab  fares  and  dinners,  and  other 
such  necessities  of  his  greatness,  he  would  be  able  to 
allow  his  wife  exactly  twice  as  [much  as  he  does  allow 
.her.  But  nothing  is  so  inveterate  as  selfishness.  It  is 
ten  to  one  that  Shindy  thinks  himself  a  somewhat  self- 
denying  man,  and  it  is  certain  that  Mrs  Shindy 
encourages  him  in  the  belief. 

One  reason  of  this  is  the  habit  so  common  in  English 
families  of  regarding  the  husband  as  a  being  of  a 
superior  order  of  humanity,  to  whose  comfort  all  else 
must  give  way.  In  the  lower  classes,  where  he  is  the 
bread-winner,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  he  should  be  the 
better  fed.  But  the  authropolatry  of  working  men’s 
wives  is  not  a  whit  more  marked  than  is  that  of  the 
wives  of  the  middle  classes.  No  wife  thinks  herself 
aggrieved  because  her  husband,  instead  of  a  pony  carriage 
for  her  and  the  children,  keeps  a  hunter  for  himself,  or 
because  he  has  his  own  private  dinner  while  she  shares 
the  family  meal.  On  the  contrary,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
English  wife  likes  her  lord  and  master  to  be  selfish,  and 
encourages  him  in  it :  she  has  always  been  taught  that 
her  first  duty  is  to  her  husband,  and  she  follows  out  the 
lesson  implicitly,  and  takes  a  pleasure  in  saving  shillings 
that  he  may  waste  pounds.  The  fact  is  a  part  of  our 
national  character,  and  is  hardly  likely  ever  to  be  much 
altered.  The  labourer’s  wife  is  rather  proud  of  the  fact 
that  her  husband  beatd  her  at  times  when  he  is  more 
than  usually  disposed  to  realise  that  patriarchal  ideal 
which  is  the  keynote  of  the  English  family.  And  so 
the  wife  of  the  middle  class  is  also  secretly  a  little  proud  of 
her  husband’s  self-indulgences.  She  grumbles,  perhaps, 
but  she  would  not  for  the  world  have  him  give  up  his  club, 
or  his  annual  visit  to  the  Derby  and  Oaks,  or  his  fine 
regalias,  or  his  expensive  claret.  And  for  a  kind  word 
or  two,  or  a  touch  of  that  old  tenderness  of  which  so 
little  now  remains,  she  would,  indeed,  endure  almost 
anything  without  a  murmur.  Her  one  pleasure  is  the 
nsual  sea-side  trip.  And  as  long  as  that  is  secure,  she 
cares  very  little  how  dull  and  naked  and  cheerless  is  her 
hfe  for  the  other  eleven  months,  or  how  many  petty 
annoyances  have  to  be  endured,  and  petty  economies 
practised. 

The  husband’s  selfishness,  again,  is  greatly  due  to  the 
act  that  he  spends  so  little  of  his  time  in  his  wife’s 


company.  Selfishness  such  a8  tl.ab  of  which  we  speak 
is  not  innate ;  it  is  rather  a  bad  habit.  What  a  man 
allows  himself  once  or  twice  as  a  treat,  he  soon  comes 
to  regard  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  he  yet  may  be, 
and  possibly  is,  a  very  generous  fellow.  The  selfish  man 
in  esse  is,  indeed,  as  often  as  not  the  generous  man  in 
posse  the  link  between  the  two  being  that  very  good 
nature  which,  when  a  man  is  alone,  takes  self  for  its 
object.  Men  see  far  too  little  of  their  wives.  The 
“  club  ”  is  far  too  important  a  fact  in  their  life.  They 
leave  honae  early  and  come  home  late,  and  the  gloom  of 
the  English  Sabbath  casts  itself  over  all  their  home  life. 
And  who  can  doubt  that  the  indirect  cause  of  all  this  is 
that  pest  of  large  families  with  which  England  labours. 
It  is  Mrs  Shindy  and  “  the  children  ”  who  are  waited 
upon  by  the  girl  in  pattens.  But  let  a  man  have  one 
child,  or,  at  the  outside  two,  or,  if  he  be  fairly  well  off, 
perhaps  three,  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  different 
man.  He  will  go  about  with  his  wife,  and  spend  money 
upon  a  hundred  little  cheap  and  pleasant  amusements. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  enjoyment  can  be  got  out  of 
a  few  shillings  judiciously  spent.  But  then,  where  it  is 
easy  enough  to  take  about  a  wife,  or  a  wife  and  child, 
it  is  difficult,  troublesome,  and  annoying  to  take  about  a 
family  of  a  dozen.  A  man  is  in  his  heart  always  a  little 
ashamed  of  playing  Darby  and  Joan.  And — in  justice 
to  husbands — it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  six  boys  in  bluchers  and  a  wife  with 
an  alpaca  umbrella,  and  one  nicely-dressed  little  girl 
and  a  wife  in  a  seal-skin  jacket.  It  is  a  little  brntsil  to 
say  so,  but  the  plain  truth  is  that  most  poor  men  are 
more  or  less  ashamed  of  the  appearance  oi  their  wives 
and  children — and  that  not  altogether  without  reason. 
But  let  a  man  have  a  presentable  wife  and  child,  and  the 
whole  current  of  his  lire  is,  ipso  facto,  changed.  He  gives 
up  his  club,  and  haunts  places  like  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  the  Botanical  Gardens.  He  takes  a  pride  in  his 
home  and  its  surroundings.  And  that  he  should  sit  and 
drink  Latour  or  Leville  at  the  Areopagus,  while  his 
wife  drinks  beer  at  home,  would  seem  to  him  simply 
monstrous.  Let  him  have  a  dozen  children  instead  of 
one,  and  the  Shindy  element  in  him  developes  at  once. 
A  pow  man  with  a  large  family  is  unhappy.  And  an 
unhappy  man  is  always  selfish.  Selfishness,  indeed,  is  a 
man’s  relief  from  annoyance.  It  is  a  moral  calltts 
I  produced  by  the  tight  shoe  of  poverty. 

There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  true  secret  of 
life  is  beginning  to  be  better  understood,  and  that  it 
will  one  day  be  seen  that  the  man  who  has  six  sons,  when 
he  ought  to  have  only  one,  does  all  the  six  an  irreparable 
injury.  Monstrous  families  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
children  are  now  usually  the  glory  of  poor  curates,  whose 
views  on  the  matter  are,  of  course,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  apt  to  be  tinged  by  the  colour  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  doubt  that  sounder 
ideas  on  the  subject  are  more  prevalent  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  not,  of  course,  a  matter  about  which  people 
are  apt  to  talk,  and  the  change  of  public  sentiment  can 
only  ^  gathered  from  its  effects.  But  the  sheer  cost  of 
living  becomes  day  by  day  so  much  dearer,  while 
the  love  of  enjoyment  and  refinement  so  increases,  that 
to  hundreds  of  people  the  problem  must  have  long'^ago 
assumed  a  practical  aspect.  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
a  common  complaint  tliat  young  men  did  not  marry. 
We  do  not  hear  this  of  them  now.  Marriages  are 
plentiful  enough,  and  a  pleasant  companionable  girl  has 
seldom  to  wait  long  for  a  husband.  In  the  course  of 
another  demi-generation  we  shall  hear  no  more  about  “  the 
deserted  wife,”  and  the  English  home  will  shake  off*  its 
present  genteel  squalor.  Socialreforms  always  commence 
from  above.  In  the  present  case  it  is  obvious  that  the 
matter  in  question  is  one  which  does  not  affect  the  rich. 
It  is  the  middle  classes  to  whom  the  size  of  their  family 
is  matter  of  serious  consideration.  The  movement  will 
begin  with  them,  and  will  rapidly  spread  downwards. 
Somewhat  like  M.  Jourdain,  people  are  beginning  to 
discover  that  they  are  Malthusians  without  having  been 
aware  of  it.  Indeed,  let  a  man  once  see,  as  everybody 
now  does  see,  that  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family  is 
sure  to  become  heartless  and  selfish  ;  that  his  wife  will 
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**  solidarity  of  indastries  was  to  consist,  in  the  W 
place,  of  “  land  enough  to  snpply  the  table  provisioi^i 
every  member,”  and,  in  the  second,  of  seven  business^ 
including  a  “  newspaper  business,”  and  was  to  renS 
under  the  control  of  the  International  Association  uS 
that  body  obtained  “  sufficient  self-elected  influence  ^ 
Congress  to  warrant  the  safety  of  its  becoming  a  nation^ 
institution.”  We  are  not  inclined  to  believe  that  th 
promulgators  of  these  vagaries  possess  anything  like  the 
influence  that  the  Consul-General  for  the  New  York 
district  ascribes  to  them,  and  do  not  apprehend  that 
there  is  “  in  this  agitation  a  germ  of  future  trouble  to 
the  well-being”  of  the  United  States;  but  we  recommend 
the  study  of  “  platform  ”  and  “  scheme  ”  to  those  who 
with  Lord  Brabazon,  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  a  civili¬ 
sation  which,  they  believe,  involves  a  “  more  marked 
difference  between  rich  and  poor  ”  the  longer  it  is  main¬ 
tained  and  the  “  higher  ”  it  is  developed. 

It  has  occurred  to  ns  in  reading  over  these  reports  on 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  abroad,  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  we  should  possess  equally  authori¬ 
tative  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  at 
home.  Lord  Clarendon*s  project  was  ostensibly  under- 


tbe  other  is  the  new  combination  of  the  journeymen  of 
Oantzic  to  secure  better  terin.4S  from  their  employers, 
f'rom  Bremen  we  learn  that  **  the  rates  of  wages  there 
liave  increased  of  late  years  in  consequence  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  workmen,”  and  that  they  are  still  “  not 
•above  sufficient  for  defraying  the  costs  of  their  living,” 
though  the  working  classes  manage  to  exist  and  save  a 
little  money.  In  the  factories  of  Wurtemberg  ‘‘  wages 
have  increased  12  per  cent,  since  1865,  and  4  per 
cent,  in  the  last  year,”  and  there  has  been  a  still 
more  marked  rise  in  the  wages  in  the  building  trades 
at  Stuttgardt.  Wages  are  rising  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hesse,  and  “  in  the  manufacturing  towns  there  have 
been  of  late  strikes  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours 
of  labour.”  On  this  point,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  in 
detail  to  the  reports  from  France.  There,  wages  have 
been  steadily  rising  for  years,  and  strikes  have  been 
growing  more  and  more  frequent.  Still  the  condition  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  French  working  classes  is  most 
deplorable.  “Many  a  French  factory  band,”  says 
Lord  Brabazon,  “  never  has  anything  better  for  his 
breakfast  than  a  large  slice  of  common  sour  bread, 
rubbed  over  with  an  onion,  so  as  to  give  it  a  flavour ;” 
and  he  cites  Dr  Cenveilhier  to  show  that  “  the  population 
of  France  is  not  sufficiently  nourished,”  the  average 
daily  consumption  of  the  whole  population,  exclusive  of 
children,  being  29  per  cent,  below  the  rations  of  a 
French  soldier.  But  his  lordship  has  a  complacent 
theoiy^  to  bring  forward,  which  he  evidently  thinks  should 
reconcile  everybody,  the  sufferei’S  included,  to  the  state 
of  destitution  in  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
FVench  and  other  working  classes  drag  out  their  lives. 
He  asks  us  to  “remember,”  among  other  things,  that 
**  tlie  higher  the  civilisation  of  a  cowntry  the  more  marked  is 
.  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor.**  According  to  this 
view  of  the  matter,  as  civilisation  progresses,  the  poor 
must  inevitably  become  still  poorer ;  and  we  need  not, 
therefore,  be  at  all  surprised  if  those  of  the  working 
classes  who  hold  a  similar  opinion — and,  some  of  them, 
we  believe,  do  hold  a  similar  opinion— are  the  enemies  of 
a  civilisation  which  would  entail  an  increase  in  the 
extent  and  the  intensity  of  human  misery.  It  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  Lord  Brabazon  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  civilisation  that 
necessarily  produces  such  consequences  as  he  ascribes  to 
the  existing  arrangement,  but  those  who  suffer  from  them 
are  surely  likely  enough  to  complain,  protest,  and  even 
fight  against  its  tendency  to  produce  extreme  inequality 
of  fortune. 

The  most  interesting  portions  of  the  reports  from  the 
United  States  are  those  relating  to  the  political  and 
socialistic  tendencies  of  the  working  men  of  New  York. 
During  the  past  twelve  mouths  a  new  political  organisa¬ 
tion,  called  the  “  Working  Men’s  Party,”  has  been  formed 
’by  the  leaders  of  the  International  Working  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  said  to  be  “  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  the  Trades-Unions  ”  in  New  York  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  cities.  In  the  “  platform  of  principles  ”  issued  by 
this  party,  Government  is  called  upon  to  fix  the  limit 
of  a  legal  day’s  work  at  eight  hours*;  to  abolish  the 
svstem  of  contracting  for  public  works,  and  execute 
them  itself  “  for  the  benefit  of  society ;  ”  to  provide 
“  schools,  colleges,  and  scientific  institutions  ”  free  of 
charge,  and  to  allow  “  the  school-houses  to  be  open  at 
least  two  evenings  in  the  week  ”  for  public  meetings  ; 
to  furnish  employment  to  the  unemployed ;  to  build 
residences  to  “  be  rented  to  the  people  at  cost;”  to  keep 
“  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  for  the  domestic  consumption 
of  the  people  at  cost  of  mining  and  transmission ;  ”  and 
to  reduce  the  salaries  of  officials  so  as  “  to  comport  wdth 
the  wages  paid  to  mechanics  and  other  useful  callings.” 
In  February  last,  a  committee  of  the  International 
Association  is  said  to  have  demanded  the  use  of  the 
public  buildings  of  Now  York  in  order  to  explain  to 
the  people  a  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  a  “co¬ 
operative  solidarity  of  industries,  based  upon  the 
idea  of  absolute  community  of  interests,”  which  was 
proposed  to  be  started,  “  not  by  shares  bought  by 
the  members,  but  by  gifts  or  appropriations  from 
.the  members,  or,  if  possible,  by  Government.”  This 


THE  SELFISHNESS  OF  HUSBANDS. 

When"it  was  necessary  to  enliven  the  dull  season, 
the  sublime  fancy  of  the  DaUy  Telegraph  invented 
“  the  deserted  wife,”  whose  husband  is  away  taking  his 
pleasure  while  the  poor  thing  sits  sewing  at  home.  For 
once  in  a  way  the  Telegraph  stumbled  upon  a  great 
truth,  a’truth  which,  more  sua^  Thackeray  tells  in  a  few 
words.  Captain  Shindy  is  at  his  club,  ordering  about 
the  waiters,  ramping,  rowing,  cursing  ^d  swearing 
about  the  quality  of  his  mutton  chop.  Shindy  is 
waited  upon  than  any  man  in  the  club.  But  Mrs 
Shindy  and  the  children  are  in  dingy  lodgings 
where,  waited  upon  by  a  charity-girl  in  pattens. 
truth  of  the  picture  is  delicious.  Shindy  is  a  character 
as  common  as  he  is  notorious.  Indeed,  almost  every 
married  man,  who  has  hard  work  to  live  within  hw 
income,  is  a  Shindy  in  his  way,  and  spends  upon  himseu 
money  that  ought  to  be  spent  upon  his  wife  and 
children.  The  working  man,  who  on  Saturday  nignt 
draws  his  forty  shillings,  will,  as  often  as  not,  spend  six 
or  eight  of  them  the  very  same  evening  at  the 
house,  and  hand  his  wife  the  diminished 
six  or  eight  shillings  were  sadly  wanted  at  home,  for  boots, 
perhaps,  or  for  a  new  dress  for  one  of  the  childie  i,  or 
for  a  bottle  or  two  of  medicine;  or  they  would  nave 
bought  a  splendid  Sunday  dinner,  or  have  paid  for  a 
trip  into  the  country.  But  the  majesty  of  the  man 
demands  that  out  of  his  weekly  wages  some  fif^a  P®*" 
cent,  should  be  spent  at  once  upon  his  own  ' 

Such  Shindyism,  coarse  as  it  is,  is  yet,  however,  mr  e 
selfish  than  the  elaborate  forms  of  the  vice  which  P**®* 
vail  in  a  slightly  higher  “  walk  of  life.”  The  clerk  o 
small  professional  man,  with  his  few  hundreds  a  J®®^ 
and  a  large  family,  is  as  often  as  not  the  most  intensa  y 
selfish  person  in  existence.  His  selfishness  is  less  ope  > 
brutal  than  that  of  the  working  man  who  spends  upon 
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Ijeer  for  himself  what  ought  to  have  been  spent  upon 
meat  for  his  family,  but  it  is  fully  as  systematic,  and  its 
cvnicism  is  more  revolting.  Such  a  man  lives,  when 
away  from  his  home,  as  if  he  had  three  or  four  times  his 
income.  He  allows  himself  a  hundred  little  luxuries. 
The  family  dinner  may  consist  of  cold  mutton  and  pota¬ 
toes.  But  the  father  of  the  family  will  take  a  lordly 
meal  of  some  five  or  six  dishes  at  his  City  dining-rooms, 
or,  if  he  have  a  steak  at  his  club,  will  balance  such 
economy  by  drinking  with  it  a  bottle  of  superb  claret, 
which  costs  him  halfa-guinea.  His  wife  goes  about  in 
an  old  cotton  gown.  He  is  always  faultlessly  apparelled, 
and  shames  the  very  lilies  of  the  field.  No  patches  dis¬ 
grace  his  boots,  no  dams  his  socks.  The  wife  travels 
in  omnibuses,  or  walks.  But  he,  if  at  all  late  or  behind¬ 
hand,  hails  a  hansom  in  a  moment.  In  short,  to  sum  the 
matter  up,  he  spends  upon  himself  alone  as  much  as, 
probably  more  than,  he  allows  his  wife  to  keep  the  house. 
He  goes  to  the  Derby,  and  so  cannot  afibrd  to  take  the 
children  to  the  theatre.  He  smokes  cigars  at  100s.  the 
hundred,  when  he  knows  that  his  wife  will  scheme  for 
an  hour  to  save  a  shilling  in  the  washing  bill.  And, 
although  port  wine  is  sadly  wanted  for  one  of  the  little 
ones,  who  yet  manages  to  pull  along  without  it,  our  hero 
will  drink  in  the  course  of  the  day  his  bottle  or  two 
bottles  as  calmly  as  if  he  deserved  it.  Such  a  man  soon 
comes  to  regard  his  family  as  a  troublesome  appendage 
to  himself,  to  be  kept  upon  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  be 
watched  with  economic  eye.  His  children  suffer,  of 
course.  His  wife — poor  Mrs  Shindy — drags  out  a 
miserable  existence,  degenerating  into  a  worn,  anxious, 
draggle-tailed  household  drudge.  But  Shindy  himself 
fares  comfortably,  dresses  well,  spends*  his  guinea  or  two 
without  hesitation,  and,  if  he  have  a  talent  that  way, 
writes  to  his  paper  to  complain  about  the  high  prices  of 
coals  and  meat.  Were  he  to  economise  a  little  over  his 
cigars  and  clothes,  and  cab  fares  and  dinners,  and  other 
such  necessities  of  his  greatness,  he  would  be  able  to 
allow  his  wife  exactly  twice  as  [much  as  he  does  allow 
.her.  But  nothing  is  so  inveterate  as  selfishness.  It  is 
ten  to  one  that  Shindy  thinks  himself  a  somewhat  self- 
denying  man,  and  it  is  certain  that  Mrs  Shindy 
encourages  him  in  the  belief. 

One  reason  of  this  is  the  habit  so  common  in  English 
families  of  regarding  the  husband  as  a  being  of  a 
superior  order  of  humanity,  to  whose  comfort  all  else 
must  give  way.  In  the  lower  classes,  where  he  is  the 
bread-winner,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  he  should  be  the  j 
better  fed.  But  the  authropolatry  of  working  men’s 
wives  is  not  a  whit  more  marked  than  is  that  of  the 
wives  of  the  middle  classes.  No  wife  thinks  herself 
aggrieved  because  her  husband,  instead  of  a  pony  carriage 
for  her  and  the  children,  keeps  a  hunter  for  himself,  or 
because  he  has  his  own  private  dinner  while  she  shares 
the  family  meal.  On  the  contrary,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
English  wife  likes  her  lord  and  master  to  be  selfish,  and 
encourages  him  in  it :  she  has  always  been  taught  that 
her  first  duty  is  to  her  husband,  and  she  follows  out  the 
lesson  implicitly,  and  takes  a  pleasure  in  saving  shillings 
that  he  may  waste  pounds.  The  fact  is  a  part  of  our 
national  character,  and  is  hardly  likely  ever  to  be  much 
ultered.  The  labourer’s  wife  is  rather  proud  of  the  fact 
that  her  husband  beatd  her  at  times  when  he  is  more 
than  usually  disposed  to  realise  that  patriarchal  ideal 
which  is  the  keynote  of  the  English  family.  And  so 
the  wife  of  the  middle  class  is  also  secretly  a  little  proud  of 
her  husband’s  self-indulgences.  She  grumbles,  perhaps, 
but  she  would  not  for  the  world  have  him  give  up  his  club, 
or  his  annual  visit  to  the  Derby  and  Oaks,  or  his  fine 
regalias,  or  his  expensive  claret.  And  for  a  kind  word 
or  two,  or  a  touch  of  that  old  tenderness  of  which  so 
httle  now  remains,  she  would,  indeed,  endure  almost 
anything  without  a  murmur.  Her  one  pleasure  is  the 
usual  sea-side  trip.  And  as  long  as  that  is  secure,  she 
cares  very  little  how  dull  and  ni^ed  and  cheerless  is  her 
life  for  the  other  eleven  months,  or  how  many  petty 
annoyances  have  to  be  endured,  and  petty  economies 
practised. 

The  husband’s  selfishness,  again,  is  greatly  due  to  the 
act  that  he  spends  so  little  of  his  time  in  his  wife’s 


company.  Selfishness  such  as  tl  at  of  which  we  speak 
is  not  innate ;  it  is  rather  a  bad  habit.  What  a  man 
allows  himself  once  or  twice  as  a  treat,  he  soon  comes 
to  regard  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  he  yet  may  be, 
and  possibly  is,  a  very  generous  fellow.  The  selfish  man 
in  esse  is,  indeed,  as  often  as  not  the  generous  man  in 
posse— the  link  between  the  two  being  that  very  good 
nature  which,  when  a  man  is  alone,  takes  self  for  its 
object.  Men  see  far  too  little  of  their  wives.  The 
“  club  ”  is  far  too  important  a  fact  in  their  life.  They 
leave  home  early  and  come  home  late,  and  the  gloom  of 
the  English  Sabbath  casts  itself  over  all  their  home  life. 
And  who  can  doubt  that  the  indirect  cause  of  all  this  is 
that  pest  of  large  families  with  which  England  labours. 
It  is  Mrs  Shindy  and  the  children  ”  who  are  waited 
upon  by  the  girl  in  pattens.  But  let  a  man  have  one 
child,  or,  at  the  outside  two,  or,  if  he  be  fairly  well  off*, 
perhaps  three,  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  different 
man.  He  will  go  about  with  his  wife,  and  spend  money 
upon  a  hundred  little  cheap  and  pleasant  amusements. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  enjoyment  can  be  gob  out  of 
a  few  shillings  judiciously  spent.  But  then,  where  it  is 
easy  enough  to  take  about  a  wife,  or  a  wife  and  child, 
it  is  difficult,  troublesome,  and  annoying  to  take  about  a 
family  of  a  dozen.  A  man  is  in  his  heart  always  a  little 
ashamed  of  playing  Darby  and  Joan.  And — in  justice 
to  husbands — it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  six  boys  in  bluchers  and  a  wife  with 
an  alpaca  umbrella,  and  one  nicely-dressed  little  girl 
and  a  wife  in  a  seal-skin  jacket.  It  is  a  little  brutal  to 
say  so,  but  the  plain  truth  is  that  most  poor  men  are 
more  or  less  ashamed  of  the  appearance  of  their  wives 
and  children — and  that  not  altogether  without  reason. 
But  let  a  man  have  a  presentable  wife  and  child,  and  the 
whole  current  of  his  life  is,  ipso  facto^  ohan^d.  He  gives 
up  his  club,  and  haunts  places  like  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  the  Botanical  Gardens.  He  takes  a  pride  in  his 
home  and  its  surroundings.  And  that  he  should  sit  and 
drink  Latour  or  Leville  at  the  Areopagus,  while  his 
wife  drinks  beer  at  home,  would  seem  to  him  simply 
monstrous.  Let  him  have  a  dozen  children  instead  of 
one,  and  the  Shindy  element  in  him  developes  at  once. 
A  poOT  man  with  a  large  family  is  unhappy.  And  an 
unhappy  man  is  always  selfish.  Selfishness,  indeed,  is  a 
man’s  relief  from  annoyance.  It  is  a  moral  callus 
produced  by  the  tight  shoe  of  poverty. 

There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  true  secret  of 
life  is  beginning  to  be  better  understood,  and  that  it 
will  one  day  be  seen  that  the  man  who  has  six  sons,  when 
he  ought  to  have  only  one,  does  all  the  six  an  irreparable 
injury.  Monstrous  families  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
children  are  now  usually  the  glory  of  poor  curates,  whose 
views  on  the  matter  are,  of  course,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  apt  to  be  tinged  by  the  colour  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  doubt  that  sounder 
ideas  on  the  subject  are  more  prevalent  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  not,  of  course,  a  matter  about  which  people 
are  apt  to  talk,  and  the  change  of  public  sentiment  can 
only  be  gathered  from  its  effects.  But  the  sheer  cost  of 
living  becomes  day  by  day  so  much  dearer,  while 
the  love  of  enjoyment  and  refinement  so  increases,  that 
to  hundreds  of  people  the  problem  must  have  long'^ago 
assumed  a  practical  aspect.  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
a  common  complaint  that  young  men  did  not  marry. 
We  do  not  hear  this  of  them  now.  Marriages  are 
plentiful  enough,  and  a  pleasant  companionable  girl  has 
seldom  to  wait  long  for  a  husband.  In  the  course  of 
another  demugeneration  we  shall  hear  no  more  about  the 
deserted  wife,”  and  the  English  home  will  shake  off*  its 
present  genteel  squalor.  Social  reforms  always  commence 
from  above.  In  the  present  case  it  is  obvious  that  the 
matter  in  question  is  one  which  does  not  affect  the  rich. 
It  is  the  middle  classes  to  whom  the  size  of  their  family 
is  matter  of  serious  consideration.  The  movement  will 
begin  with  them,  and  will  rapidly  spread  downwards. 
Somewhat  like  M.  Jonrdain,  people  are  beginning  to 
discover  that  they  are  Malthusians  without  having  been 
aware  of  it.  Indeed,  let  a  man  once  see,  as  everybody 
now  does  see,  that  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family  is 
sure  to  become  heartless  and  selfish  ;  that  his  wife  will 
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depeiierate  into  a  poor  sonlless  slattern  j  and.  tliat  his 
children  will  saffer;  and  he  cannot  escape  drawing  the 
one  and  only  possible  inference.  The  present  sharp 
season  of  scarcity  will  not  then  have  been  without  its 
uses.  And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  pressure  of 
over-population,  the  one  and  only  cause  of  all  misery 
and  unhappiness,  may  begin  before  long  to  sensibly 
decrease. 


UTILITAEIAN  MUSEUMS. 

Having  lived  a  good  many  years  in  this  country,  and 
watching  life  that  is  going  around  me,  I  have  been  often 
puzzled  to  discover  in  what  way  England  has  deserved  its 
high  reputation  for  being  an  essentially  practical  country. 
It  is  true  that  theories  and  abstractions  are  intensely 
disliked  here,  and  that  old-established  routine  and 
machinery  are  worshipped.  But  that  does  not  mean  being 
practical,  if  the  word  be  taken  in  its  legitimate  sense,  of  a 
people  so  gifted  as  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  advan¬ 
tage  from  everything  that  nature  and  circumstances  have 
placed  at  their  disposal.  It  is  now  almost  a  common¬ 
place  saying  among  Englishmen  themselves,  that  Continental 
people  manage  their  household  affairs  much  better,  and 
make  a  little  money  go  a  much  longer  way.  The 
thriftiness  of  the  Germans  and  the  French  has  become 
almost  proverbial  in  this  country.  But  there  still  seems 
to  be  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  reasons  whence  arises 
this  difference.  “The  islands  are  over-peopled,”  “everything 
is  dearer  in  this  country,”  the  property  is  too  unequally 
distributed,”  “  money  is  cheaper  than  elsewhere  :”  such 
and  similar  are  the  explanations  given  ;  and  they  all  have 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  them.  But,  in  the  first  place,  a 
practical  nation  ought  not  to  preserve  arrangements  so 
obviously  inconvenient  and  unpractical ;  and,  in  the  second, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  (in  the  stranger’s  mind,  at 
least)  that,  alongside  with  these  political  reasons,  there 
is,  at  least,  one  social  reason  at  work — and  that  is 
the  utter  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  British  'people 
in  all  that  concerns  civilised  domestic  life. 

The  percentage  of  people  able  to  read  and  write  in  this 
country  is  larger  than  in  a  good  many  others ;  they 
are  remarkably  well  informed  in  all  that  concerns  the 
Bible ;  tea-fights,  open  air  meetings,  and  penny  papers  have 
diffused  a  number  of  political  notions  among  them ;  but 
their  household  or  domestic  life  is  as  clumsy,  tasteless, 
extravagant,  and  ignorant  as  can  well  be  conceived.  An 
average  English  woman  would  be  as  little  fit  for  the  position 
of  a  continental  housewife  as  the  “  heathen  ”  Mr  Thakur 
would  be  fit  for  the  post  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
To  begin  with  cooking  and  attending  to  children,  and  to  end 
with  the  dress  and  ornamental  department,  the  English 
women  display  an  ignorance  which  is  positively  amazing, 
and  which  results  in  making  life  at  least  50  per  cent, 
dearer,  and  100  per  cent,  less  pleasant,  than  it  might  easily 
be.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  connected  with  emigration 
societies  have  several  times  stated  that  very  few  of  the 
women  going  across  the  ocean  in.  search  of  work  know 
even  how  to  make  butter  or  to  cook  a  potato.  Not  much 
better  does  the  question  stand  with  men.  How  many  out 
of  a  thousand  Englishmen  know  anything  about  the 
respective  value  of  such  things  as  fire-places,  or  ventilation, 
or  drainage  apparatuses,  forming  such  an  important  part  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  houses  they  purchase  or  lease  for  a 
long  series  of  years  ?  The  residence  is  usually  selected  for 
its  outward  characteristics,  its  situation,  the  number  of  its 
rooms  and  their  decorative  qualidcations.  That  the  sewers 
maybe  so  arranged  as  to  spread  poisonous  gases  in  the  house — 
that,  instead  of  having  proper  ventilation  in  each  of  the  rooms, 
he  has  endless  currents  of  draught  all  over  the  house — that 
all  his  fire-places,  from  the  kitchen  range  to  the  top  bed-room, 
burn  several  times  as  much  coal  as  they  ought  to — seem  to 
him  of  no  importance  whatever. 

This  state  of  affairs  could  exist  as  long  as  the  compara¬ 
tively  higher  wages  and  incomes  allowed  English  people  to 
remain  ignorant  of  household  economy.  But  the  alarming 
prospects  of  the  forthcoming  winter,  with  its  unheard-of 
high  prices  for  all  necessaries,  will  certainly  make  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  at  least  some  knowledge  of  these  matters  should  be 
diffused,  and  this  is  by  no  means  easy,  for  trifling  and  menial 


the  small  landowner  was  not  able  to  acquire  any  notion  of  the 
progress  of  his  science.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  model 
households  would  not  prove  just  as  beneficial  to  the  spread 
of  the  knowledge  of  domestic  economy.  The  huge  oflScial 
agricultural  exhibitions  have  seldom  done  any  good  at  all. 
The  peasant  came,  looked  at  the  endless  rows  of  machines 
and  other  things,  with  his  mouth  open  by  astonishment 
and  went  away  as  little  instructed  as  ever.  But  one  or 
two  particular  machines  ordered  from  England,  and  set  at 
work  by  some  intelligent  landed  proprietor,  became  at  once 
a  living  and  acting  museum  for  the  peasants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  They  all  came  to  see  the  new  invention,  and  if 
it  proved  in  any  way  advantageous  took  at  once  to  it. 
The  thrifty  English  householder  and  housewife  could  go 
to  the  museums,  and  make  their  inquiries  and  preliminary 
choice  of  the  things  they  may  wish  to  buy,  and  ignorant 
servants  could  be  sent  as  if  to  school  to  learn  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  thin^  they  do  not  know.  Even  the  cooking 
of  a  few  of  tue  more  common  continental  dishes  could 
be  shown  in  the  kitchen,  so  as  to  give  people  the  possi- 
bility  of  varying  a  little  the  monotony  of  chops  and  steaks, 
and  to  enable  them  to  avoid  the  expensive  big  joints  now 
so  inaccessible  to  the  vast  majority.  The  food  cooked  for 
this  purpose  could  easily  be  sold  to  poor  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  establishment  of  such  museums  of  domestic 
economy  would  require  but  a  very  small  capital,  which 
would  speedily  return  in  the  shape  of  entrance  fees.  With 
a  charge  of  sixpence,  if  not  of  threepence,  and  with  the 
probability  that  a  good  many  manufacturers  would  wil¬ 
lingly  supply  their  ware  gratis,  for  the  mere  sake  of  making 
it  known,  the  museums  would  not  only  cover  their  working 
expenses,  but  soon  form  a  capital  which  would  allow  a 
further  development  of  the  plan.  And  the  knowledge 
spread  by  means  of  similar  institutions  would,  perhaps, 
greatly  contribute,  not  only  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  but  to  the  decrease  of  the 
so  much  dreaded  strikes ;  for  a  man,  seeing  that  he  can 
live  comfortably  on  a  given  sum,  would  think  twice  before 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of  losing  this  comfort  for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  few  shillings  more. 

“  Hunger  kicks  the  wolf  out  of  the  forest  ”  (La  faim 
chasse  le  louphors  du  bois),  says  the  proverb ;  and  the  few 
papers  which  have  had  the  courage  to  warn  the  public  of 
the  danger  ahead  ought  to  do  at  least  something  for  the 
improvement  of  the  household  branch  of  national  educa¬ 
tion  which,  in  a  time  of  dearth,  will  become  much  more 
important  than  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of^  the 
Bible.  There  is  a  country  with  which  England  is  m 
constant  interchange  of  “  volunteer  ”  and  all  sorts  of  other 
compliments — that  is,  Belgium ;  and  perhaps  the  mw 
sensible  and  most  useful  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to 
that  little  palladium  of  good  and  cheap  living  would 
to  send  there  yearly  a  thousand  English  housewives  for  a 
fortnight’s  instructive  holiday,  instead  of  sending  a 
thousand  volunteers  for  a  promenade. 

Azamat  Batuk. 

Magisterial  Equity. — It  is  not  unusual  to 
AiTAn  ft»nTn  fViA  Tnn.criRtArial  bench  in  London, 
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imitation  of  those  arbitrary  decisions  and  eccentric 
administrations  of  justice  that  have  become  almost 
too  common  to  be  noticeable  in  the  conduct  of  our 
unpaid  country  magistracy.  But  the  treatment  of  a 
pjje  at  Marlborough-street  police-court  last  Thurs¬ 
day  is,  newspaper  reports  bo  correct,  unique  in 

its  way.  A  trumpery  quarrel  between  two  persons  who 
each  claimed  the  ownership  of  a  laundry  in  Leicester- 
square  was  brought  into  court,  and  Mr  Merriman,  the 
counsel  for  defendant,  appears  to  have  conducted  the  case 
veiy  indecorously.  Whether  he  deserved  all  the  censure 
administered  to  him  by  Mr  Knox  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say;  but,  if  it  be  so,  it  seems  rather  hard  that  the 
magistrate,  being  able  to  do  no  more  than  censure  the 
barrister,  should  have  enforced  vicarious  punishment 
upon  the  barrister’s  client.  According  to  the  report  in 
the  Daily  News,  “  Mr  Knox  said,  had  the  complainant 
come  to  that  Court  and  asked  his  advice  on  the  matter, 
he  should  have  told  the  parties  to  shake  bands  ;  and  he 
would  tell  the  defendant  be  would  have  benefited  his 
case  more  had  he  given  Mr  Merriman  ten  guineas  to 
stop  away,  for  it  was  to  Mr  Merriman  he  owed  the  way  in 
which  he  should  decide,  namely,  to  call  on  him  to  find 
one  surety  in  50/.  for  his  good  behaviour  for  six  months.” 
It  will  be  inconvenient  if  every  person  who  happens  to 
be  brought  into  a  police-court  is  liable  to  be  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace  simply  because  he  has  to  do  with  an 
obstinate  barrister  and  an  irascible  magistrate. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROSPECTS  OP  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

Sir, — You  kindly  allowed  me,  last  week,  to  inform 
some  of  your  readers  what  kind  of  education  France  has 
at  the  service  of  Fi’ench  women  who  are  desirous  of 
assuaging  the  sufferings  of  their  countrywomen  during 
labour.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  hindrance  to  any  lady,  sufficiently  educated,  enter¬ 
ing  the  course  of  stuay  at  the  Faculte  de  Medicine  of 
Paris ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  known  that  Mrs  Anderson,  and 
one  or  two  other  ladies,  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
generous  permission  of  the  Faculty,  and  have  taken 
degrees,  or  are  still  studying  in  Paris.  It  must  not  be 
concealed,  however,  that  as  yet  but  few  ladies  have  dared 
to  face  the  curriculum  of  the  Paris  school.  Last  winter, 
for  instance,  I  believe  that  there  were  but  two  English 
ladies  walking  the  hospitals  in  that  city,  one  of  them 
being  Mrs  Chaplin  Ayrton,  who  has  studied  with  iclat 
in  Edinburgh,  until  the  retrograde  party,  headed  by  the 
venerable  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  forced  her 
to  seek  some  other  field  wherein  to  study  how  to  alleviate 
human  disease.  French  women,  it  would  appear,  are  as 
yet  so  mis-educated  (through  the  agency  of  that  Church 
which  the  noble  Voltaire  hated  so  much),  that  I  do  not 
think  one  single  female  medical  student  of  French  extrac¬ 
tion  has  as  yet  ventured  to  imitate  these  interesting  and 
heroic  English  women.  Soon  may  they  do  so  ! 

But  who  can  wonder  that  so  few  English  ladies  should 
go  to  study  medicine  in  Paris,  when  we  consider  that 
all  studies  are  there  carried  on  in  a  foreign  language, 
which  adds  much  to  the  very  great  difficulties  women 
mwt  at  present  experience  in  studying  the  natural 
sciences,  with  the  very  imperfect  training  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  ?  What  chance  is  there,  then,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  at  present,  of  ladies  studying 
any  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  curriculum  qualifying 
for  practice  of  the  medical  art  in  this  country  ?  In  the 
first  place,  all  who  have  followed  the  stern,  nay  rude, 
debate  which  has  taken  place  for  the  last  two  years  at 
Edinburgh,  are  aware  that  the  position  of  the  lady  stu¬ 
dents  in  that  city  is  fietr  from  being  agreeable  at  present. 
It  appears  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  lectures 
necessary  for  admission  to  examination  for  the  M.D. 
degree  must  be  taken  within  the  walls  of  Edinburgh 
University.  But  the  lady  students  have  now  exhausted 
all  the  lectures  which  are  permitted  to  count  when  de¬ 
livered  without  the  college  walls ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  can,  this  session,  make  another  “  medi¬ 
cal  year,”  since  there  are  many  “  intra-mural  ”  professors 


who  will  not  lecture  to  them.  Thus,  there  is  just  tt 
present  a  dead-lock  of  medical  education  in  Scotland. 
J^at  this  will  pass  away  is  certain.  There  have 
been  too  many  daring  thinkers  among  the  ranks  of 
the  univereity  teachers  of  Edinburgh  to  allow  the  herd 
of  theologians  and  intuitionalists  to  prevail  very  much 
longer  in  the  land  of  Hume,  James  Mill,  and  A.  Bain. 
Fortunately,  there  are  some  signs  in  Ireland  and 
England  of  the  rights  of  women  to  an  education  in 
medicine  being  likely  to  be  very  soon  recognised.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Apothecaries  Company  of  Dublin,  I 
am  informed,  will  make  no  difficulty  about  examining 
any  lady  who  may  have  the  requisite  certificates  of 
lectures,  <fcc.,  for  its  diploma,  which  is  a  registrable 
one,  and  which  enables  any  person  to  practise  the  art  of 
medicine,  just  as  well  as  a  University  degree  does  :  t.e., 
it  allows  the  practitioner  to  sign  death-certificates  and 
hold  public  appointments  connected  with  the  poor-law', ' 
together  with  other  privileges.  One  lady  has  already 
studied  medicine  in  Dublin  for  some  years,  having  been 
welcomed  by  my  most  respected  and  eminent  friend.  Dr 
R.  MacDonnell,  to  his  hospital,  and  she  will  probably  be 
the  first,  since  Mrs  Anderson,  to  obtain  a  medical  degree 
registrable  in  this  country. 

The  Apothecaries*  Society  of  London,  where  Mrs 
Anderson  took  her  British  diploma  somo  years  ago, 
still  examines  ladies  in  arts ;  and  declares  that  it  is 
still  “  quite  willing  **  to  examine  any  lady  in  medicine, 
who  shall  show  that  she  has  the  same  cd^tificates  that 
are  possessed  by  male  candidates.  This  has,  of  course, 
hitherto,  been  only  a  mocking  word  of  that  examining 
body ;  but,  from  what  I  hear  and  see  this  year  (September, 
1872)  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  some  of  our  London 
hospitals,  which  possess  the  requisite  number  of  beds, 
will  very  speedily  admit  ladies  as  students.  I  base 
this  conviction  of  mine  on  the  following  grounds. 
A  considerable  number  of  members  of  the  medical  staffs 
of  University  College,  and  of  the  London  Hospital,  are 
quite  of  opinion  that  women  should  be  allowed  to  study 
medicine  and  hold  diplomas  in  medicine.  Among 
others  let  me  cite  the  names  of  Erichsen  and  Henry 
Thompson,  with  several  others  at  University  College ; 
of  Morell  Mackenzie  and  Cowper,  at  the  London  Hos¬ 
pital.  At  the  Moorfields  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  even  at 
present,  there  is  more  than  one  lady  student;  two 
American  lady  M.D.’s  attending  there  daily,  being 
present  at  all  the  operations,  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  by  the  eminent  surgeons  on  the 
staff.  One  of  these  same  ladies — Dr  Carleton,  of 
Boston — has  also  attended  operations  at  the  London 
Hospital,  and  was  admitted  to  the  clinical  study  of 
skin  disease  at  Blackfriars  Hospital  the  other  day  by  the 
distinguished  Mr  Jonathan  Hutchinson.  ‘  She  has  also 
been  present  with  myself  at  the  North  London  Con¬ 
sumption  Hospital  on  several  occasions.  I  furthermore 
hear  it  whispered  that  University  College  Hospital  may, 
perchance,  allow,  this  session,  some  ladies  to  walk  its 
clinical  wards,  under  certain  circumstances ;  and  am 
told  that  lady-students  may  take  out  the  admission 
ticket  of  the  Throat  Hospital  in  Golden-square. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  submit  that  theological  and 
intuitional  arguments  have  been  exhausted;  and  that 
we,  who  belong  to  the  experiential  school  of 
philosophy  and  ethics,  are  going  to  carry  the  day. 

I  will  venture  to  prophesy  that  this  is  the  last 
year  that  women  will  be  kept  out  of  all  the  medical 
schools  of  London.  What  then  is  the  expense  of  a 
medical  education  in  London  ?  Well,  it  varies  a  good 
deal.  In  the  Westminster  Hospital,  a  very  excellent 
one,  70/.  will  cover  the  fees  for  all  lectures  and  hospital 
work  required  by  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  London 
and  Apothecaries*  Hall.  University  College  costs  about 
105/.,  and  Guy’s  and  St  Bartholomew’s  about  the  same, 
for  the  three  years  required.  The  expense  of  the 
diplomas  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries’ 
Hall  amount,  together,  to  some  27/. ;  and  thus  a  medical 
education  for  those  intending  to  take  the  ordinary 
diplomas  of  this  country,  would  vary  from  100/.  to  150/. 
Living  is,  of  course,  not  included.  Unfortunately,  one 
very  serious  drawback  to  ladies  entering  the  study  of 
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niedicino  1 1  oar  hospitals  at  present  resides  often  in 
their  almost  complete  ignorance  of  Latin,  mathematics, 
and  the  subjects  required  for  the  preliminary  Arts 
examination.  This,  of  course,  will  very  soon  be  remedied, 
but  ought  to  bo  mentioned.  The  Arts  examination  of 
the  Apothecaries’  Hall,  or  of  Edinburgh  University,  is, 
however,  not  very  difficult,  and  a  good  tutor  will  soon 
get  a  willing  pupil  through  either  or  both  of  these.  The 
fee  for  these  examinations  is  small,  or  about  \l.  Is. 

1  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  England,  in  Bloomsbury-square,  admits  women 
to  its  excellent  and  most  important  diploma,  on  an 
equality  with  men,  the  examination  realising  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  utility  and  liberality,  in  being  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  particular  school,  or  course  of  study.  I 
recommend  this  to  the  attention  of  ladies  who  wish  to 
keep  chemists’  shops,  and  to  do  “  counter  practice.” 

In  addition  to  these  schools  of  the  future  I  have 
spoken  of,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Ladies* 
Medical  College  of  London.  This  school  of  midwifery 
has  now  existed  some  years,  and  has  already  done  good 
service.  It  has  recruited  the  ranks  of  the  Edinburgh 
medical  students,  and  has  furnished  many  excellent 
practitioners  of  obstetrics  to  Birmingham,  Brighton, 
Loudon,  <fec.  To  me,  at  least,  it  is  clear  that  the  great 
expense  of  a  medical  degree,  as  I  have  shown  above, 
will  for  some  time  keep  many  admirable  women  from 
following  the  whole  curriculum  of  medicine,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  might  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  their 
neighbours  by  an  acquaintance  with  midwifery  and  the 
elements  of  physiology,  <fec.,  such  as  that  so  long 
granted  to  women  in  France,  Germany,  and  Russia. 
If,  indeed,  we  glance  back  at  the  history  of  medicine 
but  a  few  years,  we  shall  see  that  the  apothecaries,  who 
at  present  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  a  charter,  were  long 
merely  practising  chemists,  who  gradually  raised  them¬ 
selves  to  the  position  of  educated  medical  men,  when 
time  and  means  were  at  their  disposal.  So  will  it  bo 
with  women.  At  present,  and  for  some  years  to  come, 
few  will  have  the  education  or  the  means  to  scale  the 
citadel  of  “  licensed  practitioners  ”  of  medicine.  The 
more  that  can  do  so  the  more  fortunate  will  our  country 
be.  Let  all  such  keep  knocking  at  the  doors  of  our 
hospitals.  Not  the  less,  however,  should  we  be  wanting  to 
our  own  interests  as  a  nation,  if  we  any  longer  withheld 
from  the  vast  mass  of  women  some  cheap  instruction  in 
what,  I  think,  must  bo  conceded  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all  the  sciences,  f.e.,  the  one  which  teaches 
mankind  how  long  and  healthy  life  ought  to  be  striven 
for.  When  in  Paris  alone  there  are  at  this  moment  not 
less  than  150  students  of  midwifery,  not  counting  the 
excellent  provincial  schools  of  France,  it  does  seem 
preposterous  that  in  our  country  female  practitioners 
should  bo  any  longer  left  in  such  profound  and 
dangerous  ignorance.  The  Obstetrical  Society  of 
London  has  lately  (this  year)  recognised  this  truth,  and 
now  grants  a  diploma  for  1?.  Is.  to  women  who  have 
had  sufficient  hospital  or  private  practice  and  tuition  in 
midwifery.  Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  com¬ 
munication, 

I  am,  <fec.,  Charles  R.  Deysdale,  M.D. 

Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital, 

99  Southampton-row,  W.C.  Sept.  23. 


PRAYER. 

Sir, — As  you  have  opened  your  columns  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  opinion,  you  may  perhaps  admit  a  statment  of  the 
affirmative  view,  of  prayer.  It  is  one  thing  to  object  to 
erroneous  ideas  of  prayer.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to 
object  to  the  principle  of  prayer  ;  and  to  inculcate  that, 
under  no  circumstances,  can  it  be  of  any  manner  of  use. 
Of  erroneous  ideas  of  prayer,  take  as  an  instance  the 
“  peculiar  people,”  who  trust  to  prayer  alone  ;  who  wdll 
not  call  in  a  physician  to  a  dying  person,  or  a  surgeon 
to  set  a  broken  limb  ;  who  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  requisite  material  agency  for  the  recovery  of  a 
patient.  Another  instance  is  where  people  trust  to 
prayer  alone  to  protect  them  from  cholera,  cattle- 
pla^e,  or  any  epidemic,  and  will  not  make  proper 
sanitary  arrangementF.  The  well-known  fable  of  tfnpiter 


and  the  Waggoner  is  meant  to  teach  persons  the  folly  of 
such  erroneous  ideas  of  prayer.  God  helps  those  wh 
help  themselves.  One  duty  can  never  interfere  with  or 
supersede  another  with  impunity.  iWith  regard  to  prone 
cleanliness  of  person,  house,  street,  drains,  &c.,  and  the 
spiritual  duty  of  prayer,  it  may  be  said—**  Thig 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  left  the  other  undone.”  There 
was  no  real  irreverence  in  the  sound  practical  advice  con¬ 
tained  in  Lord  Palmerston's  celebrated  letter  replying  to 
the  Edinburgh  address,  asking  him  to  appoint  a  day  of 
prayer  against  cholera.  But  no  legitimate  argument  can 
be  founded  on  the  abuse  against  the  use  of  prayer 
There  is  a  time  for  all  things.  The  Christian  should  find* 
time  for  the  proper  discharge  of  secular  and  rehmona 
duties. 

The  materialist  urges:  “We  can  see  the  use  of  sending 
for  an  able  physician  in  time  of  sickness.  Here  rational 
Christian  and  Atheist  are  quite  agreed.  But  of  what 
use  can  prayer  for  the  sick  person’s  recovery  be,  unless 
you  believe  that  God  can,  by  this  prayer,  be  induced  to 
work  a  miracle.”  Without  believing  anything  of  the 
kind,  the  advocate  of  prayer  may  reply  :  “  We  have  not 
the  presumption  to  ask  God  to  work  a  miracle.  Our 
belief  is  that  prayer  is  a  part  of  God’s  government, 
whereby  He  makes  us  participate  in  our  own  preservation 
and  welfare,  temporal  and  eternal.”  Is  it  not  possible 
to  conceive  that  the  earnest  prayer  of  a  resigned  Chris¬ 
tian  may  exert  an  indirect  natural  agency  on  the  health 
— that  the  patient,  in  fulfilling  a  religious  duty,  may  be, 
acting  under  Providence,  co-operating  with  the  phy¬ 
sician’s  treatment,  and  thus  become  instrumental  in 
prolonging  his  own  life  ?  We  all  know  the  powerful 
influence  of  mind  over  body,  and  the  effect  of  the  phy¬ 
sician’s  manner  alone  on  the  patient.  The  doctor’s  plea¬ 
sant  hopeful  words  cheer  the  sufferer,  raise  his  spirits, 
and  permit  him  to  hope.  These  feelings  powerfully  aid 
material  remedies  in  promoting  recovery.  No  one  seeks 
to  rob  the  physician  of  his  due  meed  of  praise.  But 
there  are  cases  where  more  than  physio  is  required  to 
effect  a  cure.  The  doctor  in  “  Macbeth  ”  confesses  that 
he  cannot  “  minister  to  a  mind  diseased.”  “  Therein  the 
patient  must  minister  to  himself.”  Thus,  in  a  case  of 
severe  illness,  the  patient  would  be  comforted  by  personal 
prayer,  and  by  knowing  that  private  and  public  prayers 
were  being  offered  for  his  recovery. 

Even  in  cases  where  the  patient  could  neither  join  in 
prayer,  nor  be  conscious  that  prayer  was  offered,  still  we 
can  conceive  that  prayer  might  exert  a  material  beneficial 
influence  on  the  patient’s  condition,  and  supplement  the 
purely  medical  treatment.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  ^e 
recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Is  there  no  alternative 
between  believing  that  God  miraculously  preserved  his 
life,  and  rejecting  the  efficacy  of  prayer  altogether  in  the 
case  ?  I  think  there  is.  I  believe  that  prayer  did  help 
to  save  the  Prince  of  Wales,  without  supposing  his 
recovery  miraculous.  The  Princess,  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  despatched  to  the  parish  clergyman  a  pathetic  note, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Prince  was  slightly  better ;  that 
she  was  coming  to  church  ;  and  requesting  the  pastor  to 
put  up  a  short  extempore  prayer  for  the  recovery  of  her 
dear  husband,  in  which  she  might  join  with  the  congre¬ 
gation.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  PrinceM 
returned  home  after  her  religious  exercise  comforted  and 
strengthened,  and  therefore  better  able  to  perform  her 
duties  tow'ards  the  invalid.  If  we  suppose  the  same 
feelings,  the  same  belief  in  prayer,  actuating  the  medical 
gentlemen  and  nurses  in  attendance  on  the  Prince,  and 
producing  similar  results,  it  would  follow  (quite  apart 
from  any  miracle)  that  prayer  would  have  an  actual 
material  efficacy,  benefitting  the  royal  patient,  and  aiding 
the  effect  of  the  purely  medical  treatment  in  promoting 
recovery.  My  position  and  belief  are,  that,  cetei'is  pa^ 

huSy  a  truly  religious  physician,  who  recognises  the  subtle 

influence  of  mind  over  matter,  who  believes  in  God  and 
immortality,  and  the  necessity  of  drawing  near  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler  by  prayer,  would  be  more  successful  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  than  a  materialist  physician ; 
indeed,  that  the  former,  by  admitting  roan  s  spiritual 
nature,  roust  be,  ipso  fa  'to,  the  more  profound  of  the  two 
physicians. 


)  .  ( 
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The  mathematici^  ^o,  reading  Milton’s  Thursday,  adranoed  the  rate  of  discount  from  4  per  eent^ 

<  Paradise  Lost,  asked  :  What  diws  it  prove  ?  proved  at  which  it  was  flied  on  the  18th  inat.,  to  4i  per  cent.,  but 
his  own  ^ability  to  appreciate  religions  poetry  of  the  as  the  proceeding  was  anticipated,  values  have  not  been 
highest  order.  A  professor  of  the  exact  sciences  may  affected.  The  rate  in  the  open  market  is  the  same  as  at 
see  no  Me  in  prayers,  but  the  question  will  occur  to  the  Bank  of  England,  with  a  fair  though  not  exeessiTe 
many:  Does  not  such  a  man  (however  profound  he  demand. 

may  in  his  own  speoi^itv)  travel  far  outside  his  own  Consols  have  not  changed,  the  closing  quotation  being 
department  of  knowledge  P  In  giving  expression  to  the  same  as  last  week,  nicely,  92J  to  92+ 
such  an  opinion  does  he  not  rather  preve  his  own  Foreign  securities  have  been  dull,  ewing'to  the  abeenee 
inability  to  oo^rehend  mans  spiritual  na^^  of  business  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  but  the 
throw  aoy  discredit  on  prayer.  For  a  valuable  opinion  ^ 


the  Bank  of  England,  with  a  fair  though  not  excessive^ 
demand. 

Oonsols  have  not  changed,  the  closing  quotation  being 
the  same  as  last  week,  namely,  92|^  to  92^. 

Foreign  secnrities  have  been  dull,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  business  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  but  ther 
decline  is  not  important. 


•  1  “  "  1  1  111  *1  X  —  •-w  awwaM  aavui  VUO  KJl  XlnffJ&llCl  lV/1  VX1V7  VTUCA 

man,  science,  and  human  nature  (in>alth  and  disease)  ended  the  25th  September  shows  that  the  amount  of  notes, 
their  “P.®"®*  i  phystaaiis  and  anthropologr^  in  circulation  U  25,690,8801.,  being  a  decrease  of  94,935f.  {.. 

m  the  highest,  most  MmpreheMive  sense  of  these  words,  end  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  dep^mento  is  21,712,769f., 
I  do  not  mean  qnaMedp^tihonera  who  do  not  endorse  being  a  decreate  of  424,4431.  Uen  compared  with  the 
the  conclnsions  of  Galen  (converted  by  his  dissections  to  preceding  return  ^ 

belief  in  a  Supreme  Being),  or  meinbera  of  a  society  it  i,  announced  that  the  list  of  applications  for  shares; 
who  study  man  by  Ignoring  his  highest  attribute.  I  in  the  Oreraeal  OolHflrv  flomnihnw  nW  fnr  Tsnnd«n  on  . 


X.  .  A  a  swiery  it  i,  announced  that  the  list  of  applications  for  shares; 

w  o  8  n  y  7  ig  ©st  attnbnte.  1  the  Overseal  Oolliery  Oompany  will  close  for  London  on* 

mean  men  who  investigate  their  sp^ies  psychically  as  Wednesday,  October  2,  and  for  the  country  on  Thursday, 
well  as  physically;  who  extend  their  investigations  Octobers 

beyond  the  material  frame,  into  the  mind,  heaH,  and  $oul  mb.  Charterad  Rank  nf  Tnd:.  An.tr.1i.  and  Obina  haw 


October  3. 

f'+k--  Ur.*  11  j  '  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China  has 

o(  thiB  marrellous  complex  being,  «o  like,  and  so  unlike,  ^  the  shareheMem,  stating  that  for  the 

other  animals.  I  am,  Ac.,  half-year  ended  the  30th  of  June  last,  the  net  piofits 

rWo  inoowf  ^  ‘  ALLAN.  amountcd  to  43,269f.,  and  that  a  sum  of  4,867i.,  previously 


tho  argui 
Ed.  Ex.] 


ALABAITA 


ness  of  the  bank  is  progressing  satUfactorily. 

The  Agent-General  of  New  South  Wales,  on  behalf  of 
that  colony,  has  invited  tenders  for  a  monthly  mail  service 


Sir,— As  far  as  America  is  concerned,  we  are  happily  England,  md  ihji,  Honolulu,  and  San  Pranoisoo.  The 

at  the  end  of  oar  Alaiama  troubles.  Now  the  only  tbmi  *°”®  u®  v  J’  *" 

to’,  be  considered  is,  who  is  to  pay  the  litUo  bill  f  I  ‘te  fuU  conditions  attached  to  the  seryioe  may  be  bad  upon. 

_ X _ X _ f _ X _ y _ _  1  *  /»  *1  -r  1  aw  AnTtlirjifinn. 


protest  against  paying  any  part  of  it.  I  havo  bad  no 
share  in  the  profits  pocket^  by  those  keen-sighted 
gentlemen  who  did  not  hesitate  to  evade  the  law  and 
risk  the  involving  their  country  in  difficnlties,  and 
possibly  war,  and  who  have,  in  fact,  caused  ns  a  large 
pecuniary  loss  for  the  paltry  consideration  of  patting  a 
few  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands,  in  their  pockets. 
Let  the  bill,  therefore,  bo  sent  in  to  them,  and  I  can  only 
say  I  should  like  to  be  on  the  jury  that  should  have  to 
tiy  whether  they  shonld  pay  it  or  not. 

I  am,  Ac.,  £.  F. 

FRANCE  AND  STATE  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  give  a  short  explanation  about  my  last 
article  on  public  edneation  in  France.  Some  readers  of 


application. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night ; 
Consols,  92|  to  92f. 

Foreign  Securities :  —  Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  94  4  to  95^  r 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  9H  to  92|;  ditto,  1868,. 
89i  to  894;  ditto  Khedive,  884  to  SSj :  French  Six  per  Cents., 
99|  to  100;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  f  to  1;  Italian  Five  per 
Cents.,  66|  to  661;  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  74^  to  75*; 
Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  80^  to  004;  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  29* 
to  804 ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  62  to  624 ;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  1866,  70*  to  71;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  68|  to 
64 ;  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  72|  to  78* ;  Uruguay  Six  per 
Cents.,  72J  to  78*;  and  French  Scrip,  24  to  2f  prem 
English  Railway  Shares  : — Brighton,  784  to  73f ;  Caledonian,.. 
112f  to  1184  ;  Great  Eastern,  474  to  47| ;  Great  Western,  116| 
to  117}  Great  Northern  “A,”  166  to  166;  London  and  North- 
Western,  143  to  148* ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  28J  to 
24 ;  Metropolitan,  684  to  69 ;  ditto  District,  27*  to  27| ; 
Midland,  1401  to  1414 ;  North  British,  Sdj  to  86J  ;  North-Eastern  . 


the  Examiner f  deceived  by  the  incompleteness  of  my  J?'****?.***  .•  8il  • 

conclusions,  considered  it,  in  the  first  part,  as  an  attack  \qqi  .  di^  “  A  ’**  841  to  86.*  * 


South-Eastern, 


against  the  revolutionary  party,  when  it  was  really  only 
a  critical  examination  of  the  means  proposed  by  this 
party,  and  which  I  think  to  bo  only  theoretical  or 
practically  insnffioient.  All  doubt  as  to  my  true  opinion 
will  be,  as  I  trust,  removed  by  the  categoric  declaration 
that,  being  one  of  the  humblest  members  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  democratic  party,  but  of  that  portion  of  the 
party  which  was  most  engaged  in  action  and  is  now 
defeated  and  apparently  confuted  by  the  event,  I  most, 


Miscellaneons  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  118  to 
120;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  ll^  to  114;  British 
Australian,  7t  to  7| ;  China  Telegraph,  8|  to  84 ;  Eastern ; 
Telegraph.  9#  to  91;  French  AUantic  Telegraph,  214  to  22;, 
Hudsona  Bay,  12^  to  124 ;  India  Rubbers,  824  to  33 ;  Inter¬ 
national,  1  to  j  dis. ;  Ottoman  Banks,  144  to  144 ;  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Construction,  82}  to  38}. 


THE  THEATRES. 

If  great  spectacular  plays  are  to  be  produced  at  all,  there  * 


instead  of  remaining  content  with  the  old  dreams,  seek  are  such  cogent  reasons  for  their  being  produced  at  the* 
for  the  cause  of  the  present  fall  and  the  ways  of  amend-  larger  playhouses,  in  which  there  is  room  on  the  stage  for 
ment  and  correction.  I  am,  Ac.,  elaborate  scenery  and  crowds  of  performers,  and  room  in 

^  ^  Jean  Larocque.  front  of  the  curtain  for  a  sufficient  concourse  of  visitors  to 

take  this  occasion  of  correcting  in  the  same  pay  for  the  costly  exhibition,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the- 
third  article  the  word  decreasing,  written  instead  of  continuande  of  this  sort  of  entertainment  at  Drury  Lane. 
decreeing,  with  reference  to  the  law  of  our  first  Revoln-  xhat  the  most  venerable  of  our  theatres,  and  the  traditional 
tion.  This  gives  an  exactly  opposite  meaning.  centre  of  the  national  drama,  should  be  put  to  such  a  use 

is  unsatisfactory  and  disheartening  to  all  who  still  regard 
THE  MONEY  MARKET.  the  stage  as  a  valuable  agency  for  the  instruction  and  profit-  - 

The  principal  feature  during  the  week  has  been  the  able  amusement  of  the  people ;  but  we  must  take  facts  as  • 
steady  increase  in  the  value  of  money  on  the  continent ;  they  are,  and  only  hope  that,  with  the  growth  of  a  more 
Jhd,  as  speculators  have  held  aloof  pending  the  probable  refined  taste  among  playgoers,  a  better  apprehoMion  of 
orther  rise  in  this  countiy,  business  has  been  inactive,  the  their  duties  will  come  to  playhouse  managers.  Yet  we- 


wred.  The  Bank  Directors,  at  their  weekly  meeting  on  lower  tastes  of  their  audiences,  and  should  attempt^ 


i 


I  ' 
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bald  and  tedious  writing  of  his  own.  Without  exception, 
too,  the  piece  is  badly  acted,  and  though  a  good  deal  of 
labour  has  OTidently  been  spent  on  the  costumes  of  players 
and  dancers,  and  sometimes  with  good  result,  they  are  not 
always  arranged  with  a  good  eye  to  colour,  and  show  an  utter 
contempt  of  antiquarian  proprieties.  In  the  first  act  there 
is  a  beautiful  panoramic  view  of  Loch  Katrine,  the  fourth 
act  ends  with  a  very  gorgeous  pageant  in  Stirling  Park,  and 
many  of  the  intermediate  scenes  are  showy  ;  but  we  cannot 
but  think  that  much  expense  might  be  saved  to  the  mana¬ 
gers,  and  much  additional  pleasure  provided  for  the  audi¬ 
ence  if,  in  lieu  of  Mr  Halliday’s  patchwork  and  the  vulgar 
acting,  a  single  competent  reader  could  be  got  to  recite 
passages  direct  from  Scott’s  poem  in  illustration  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  shows. 

At  the  Adelfhi,  during  the  past  fortnight,  Madame 
Celeste,  looking  younger  and  more  vigorous  than  on  the 
occasion  of  her  most  recent  ‘^farewell  engagement,”  has 
been  playing  in  **  Green  Bushes.”  Madame  Celeste  is  a 
true  artist  in  her  way,  and  her  reappearance  should  be  wel¬ 
come  both  to  old  playgoers  who  remember  her  former 
triumphs,  and  to  younger  folk  who  care  to  see  what  sort 
of  melodrama  was  popular  with  the  last  generation  of 
Adelphi  audiences.  She  is  efficiently  supported  by  Mrs 
Alfred  Mellon,  but  by  no  one  else. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  Miss  Neilson’s  farewell 
performances,  last  week  in  “  Borneo  and  Juliet,”  and  this 
week  in  “  The  Lady  of  Lyons,”  at  the  Queen’s.  These 
performances  have  been  avowedly  offered  for  the  gratifica- 
cation  of  her  many  admirers ;  and  she  has  well  earned 
admiration  for  her  conscientious  and  graceful  acting. 
Though  Juliet  is  her  most  famous  character,  and  though  in 
it  she  acquits  herself  fairly  well  throughout,  and  here  and 
there  very  well  indeed,  she  appears  to  us  better  suited  to 
the  part  of  Pauline ;  and,  if  anything  can  redeem  Lord 
Lytton’s  rant  and  sentimentalism,  it  is  done  by  her  imper¬ 
sonation  of  the  impulsive  heroine.  Mr  George  Bignold 
is  hardly  satisfactory,  either  as  Borneo  or  as  Claude 
Melnotte. 

At  this  theatre  Sir  Charles  Young’s  “  Montcalm  ”  is  to 
be  produced  to-night,  and  “  Miss  Chester,”  written  by  the 
same  author  in  conjunction  with  Mrs  Boss  Church,  is 
announced  for  next  Saturday  at  the  Holboen  Theatee. 
Miss  Ada  Cavendish  is  shortly  to  open  the  Olympic  with  a 
play  also  written  by  Sir  Charles  Young.  Much  may  be 
hoped  from  Mr  Wills’s  ”  Charles  I.,”  with  which  the 
autumn  season  of  the  Lyceum  is  to  be  commenced  this 
evening;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr  Phelps,  with 
Mr  Creswick  for  second,  is  to  play  in  Othello  ”  at 
the  Peincess’s  to-night,  and  in  ”  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ” 
on  next  Saturday.  ”  Antony  and  Cleopatra,”  with  Miss 
Glyn  as  the  heroine,  is  to  follow  at  this  theatre.  Mr 
Charles  Mathews  is  to  return  to  the  London  stage 
on  Monday  week,  and  to  appear  in  a  round  of  his 
principal  characters  at  the  Gaiety,  where,  at  present, 
Mr  Byron’s  very  poor  Good  News  ”  is  followed  by 
“Ali  Baba,”  a  new  extravaganza  by  Mr  Beece.  This 
latter  piece  is,  as  extravaganzas  go,  very  lively  and 
sparkling,  and  furnishes  Mr  Toole  and  Miss  Farren  with 
opportunities  for  amusing  burlesque  acting.  There  is  not 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Ann  Boleyne,”  with  which 
Mr  W.  H.  Swanborough  has  opened  the  Boyalty  ;  and 
there  is  not  much  novelty  in  the  new  version  of  “  The 
Idle  ’Prentice  ”  at  the  Steand,  beyond  the  addition  to  the 
company  of  Miss  Kate  Bishop,  who  proved  at  the  Court 
Theatre  that  she  is  fitted  for  better  things  than  the  acting 
of  male  parts  in  burlesques. 


Brassey’s  ‘  Work  and  Wages  ’  would  command  what 
intrinsically  it  deserves,  small  attention.  Notwithstanding 
the  benediction  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  and  his  consola¬ 
tory  remark  that  it  is  “very  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  most  recent  facts  ”  have  demeaned  themselves  properly 
and  “  are  entirely  in  accord  with  some  of  the  chief  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  and  the  earlier  masters 
of  political  economy,”  the  book  which  is  patronised  in  this 
courtly  fashion  is  an  empty  one.  Its  title  recalls  the  work 
which  was  given  to  us  three  years  ago  by ‘Mr  W.  T. 
Thornton,  and  the  comparison  is  by  no  means  advantageous 
to  the  later  production.  Mr  Thornton’s  essay  ‘On 
Labour  ’  was  a  genuine  contribution  to  economic  science. 

It  is  true  the  author  was  not  very  anxious  to  make  facts 
tally  with  the  political  economy  of  “the  earlier  masters 
but  he  showed  that  the  political  economy  even  of  the  later 
masters  was  not  quite  in  accord  with  the  actual  occurrences 
of  trade,  or — as  we  should  prefer  to  put  it — that  it  did  not 
give  a  sufficient  explanation  of  those  occurrences.  Mr 
Brassey’s  presiding  genius  recommends  his  compilation  of 
“  the  most  recent  facts  ”  on  the  ground  of  the  support  it 
gives  to  the  political  economy  of  a  century  ago.  But  why 
should  not  some  enterprising  statistician  take  the  wind  out 
of  Mr  Brassey’s  sails  by  going  back  two  or  three  hundred 
years  for  his  political  economy  ?  If  it  be  so  meritorious 
to  try  to  uphold  those  principles  of  Adam  Smith  which 
later  investigation  has  proved  to  be  either  unsound  or  not 
the  whole  truth,  how  much  more  would  he  be  deserving 
of  honour  who  should  defend  against  Adam  Smith  the 
economic  principles  of  Thomas  Mun  or  Charles  the  Fifth  f 
Such  a  work  would  prove  quite  as  instructive  as  the  work 
before  us,  and  infinitely  more  entertaining.  Neither  need 
any  bold  “  Beviver  ”  fear  that  “  the  most  recent  facte  ” 
will  prove  recalcitrant.  We  can  promise  him  that  there 
shall  be  quite  as  intimate  a  connection  between  his  pre¬ 
mises  and  his  conclusions  as  in  the  work  before  us.^  Indeed, 
he  might  boldly  copy  both  facts  and  inferences  in  several 
instances  with  great  advantage.  We  are  told,  for  mstance 
(pages  60  and  61),  that  “in  a  country  in  which  the 
erroneous  policy  of  protection  is  still  adopted  by  t^ 
Government,  the  price  of  labour,  from  the  increased 
demand  for  it,  will  advance,  as  might  be  expwted,  in  a 
still  more  rapid  ratio  than  in  a  country  in  which  a  free- 
trade  policy  is  adopted;”  and  again  (page  163), 
in  England  would  have  risen  to  a  far  higher  scale  thsn 
has  hitherto  been  reached,  unless  the  enlightened  pohcy 
of  free  trade  had  been  adopted.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr  Brassey  should  not  see  tMt 
what  recommends  free  trade  to  him  would  prove  very  far 
from  a  recommendation  of  it  to  those  who  have  to 
their  living  by  labour.  Free  trade  is  an  enlightened  policy, 
according  to  the  compiler  of  “  the  most  recent  facts, 
because  it  prevents  wages  from  rising.  We  hardly 
which  to  be  most  astonished  at,  the  intellectual  enlighten¬ 
ment  which  believes  this  to  be  true,  or  the  moral 
enlightenment  which  holds  it  to  be  desirable. ,  This  s^e 
tone  runs  throughout  the  entire  work.  The  working 
classes  are  continually  admonished  to  bo 
their  demands,  to  consider  whether  they  are  justified  m 
asking  for  increased  wages.  Mr  Brassey  is  quite  impressive 
on  the  “  propriety  of  asking  for  an  advance.”  He  wool  , 
probably,  see  no  impropriety  in  a  tradesman  asking  any 
price  ho  chose  for  his  goods,  or  a  contractor  sending  m  • 
tender  for  ever  so  high  an  amount.  But  Mr  ® 

himself  was  not  more  astounded  at  little  Oliver  asking 
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for  “  more  ”  than  is  the  author  of  ‘  Work  and  Wages  *  at 
the  “  owdacity of  these  working  men.  What  is  to  bo 
done  with  such  a  wicked  lot  ?  Daniel  O’Connell,  when  in 
a  difficulty  with  a  fishwoman,  called  her  a  parallelogram. 
Mr  Brassey  adopts  a  similar  course.  The  people  of  England 
are  invited  to  contemplate ‘Hhe  condition  to  which  the 
labourer  is  reduced  in  countries  in  which  the  invigorating 
ioflaence  of  capital  is  unfelt.”  The  sagacity  of  this  invi¬ 
tation  is  seen  at  once ;  for  if  our  artisans  only  engaged  in 
the  search  for  such  a  country,  they  would  have  little  time 
for  making  demands  for  higher  wages.  Many  countries 
might  they  find  in  which  there  is  little  capital,  but  one 
which  is  quite  without  it  they  would  have  more  difficulty 
in  discovering.  Mr  Brassey,  however,  has  found  such  a 

community. 

At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  far  removed  from  the 
enjoyments  and  advantages  of  European  civilisation,  there  dwells 
a  community  of  peasants,  on  whose  dreary  abode  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  year  the  sun  never  shines.  In  frost,  and 
snow,  and  darkness,  throughout  their  long  winter,  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  people  are  engaged  in  felling  and  sawing  timber,  and 
making  tar.  When  the  spring  at  length  returns,  and  the  seas  so 
long  frozen  up  are  once  more  navigable,  a  few  mercantile  agents 
pay  them  an  annual  visit  and  purchase  the  timber  and  the  tar 
which  have  been  prepared  in  the  previous  winter.  The  pur¬ 
chase  is  effected,  not  by  giving  money  in  exchange,  but  by  a 
system  of  barter,  in  which  the  peasants,  innocent  of  the  value  of 
their  own  labour,  are  hardly  dealt  with.  They  receive  a  supply 
of  meal  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  them  during  the  coming 
winter,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  cast-off  clothing,  purchased, 
perhaps,  from  the  old  clothes  dealers  of  London.  Many  of  these 
poor  people  have  never  tasted  meat,  and  as  they  are  always  in 
debt  to  the  merchants  for  the  supplies  of  meal  which  they  have 
accepted  in  advance,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  negociate,  as 
independent  parties  to  the  transaction,  for  more  liberal  terms  of 
payment. 

“  To  what  shall  we  mainly  attribute  their  pitiable  condi¬ 
tion?”  triumphantly  asks  Mr  Brassey.  “To  the  entire 
absence  of  accumulated  capital.”  We  hope  that  our  work¬ 
ing  classes  will  take  the  lesson  to  heart.  If  the  sun  shines 
on  them — not  over  brightly  it  is  true — throughout  the  year, 
if  they  are  not  frozen  up  by  an  arctic  winter,  if  they  do 
not  grope  in  darkness  during  a  large  part  of  their  lifetime, 
let  them  recollect  that  “  the  most  recent  facts  ”  disclose 
that  they  owe  their  immunity  from  these  discomforts  to  the 
accumulation  of  capital — may  we  add,  in  a  few  hands  ? 

W^hat  makes  rhodomontade  of  this  sort  so  much  to  be 
regretted  is  that  it  stimulates  the  production  of  equally 
exaggerated  and  unfounded  statements  on  the  other  side. 
The  two  essays  by  working  men,  the  titles  of  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  arricle,  are  apt  illustrations 
of  the  ideas  which  are  now  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  the 
masses.  In  both  is  there  the  same  hostility  to  individual 
liberty.  The  writer  of  the  essay  on  *  Hindrances  to  the 
Advancement  and  Contentment  of  the  Working  Classes  ’ — 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  an  exceedingly  creditable  production 
— plainly  avows  that  not  liberty,  but  truth  and  virtue  are 
the  objects  of  his  veneration,  and  characterises  Professor 
Fawcett’s  opposition  to  the  Permissive  Bill  as  “  more  like 
the  infatuation  than  the  philosophy  of  liberty.”  The 
author  of  the  other  essay,  after  adducing  a  number  of 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
assumes  that  the  State  ought  to  enforce  such  a  reduction. 
With  regard  to  children,  it  is  undoubtedly  not  only  the 
right  but  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see,  so  far  as  it  can,  that 
they  are  not  overworked,  or  illtreated  in  any  other  respect; 
but  such  interference  in  the  affairs  of  adults  of  sound  mind 
cannot  be  prosecuted  without  entirely  giving  up  freedom  of 
contract,  and  ultimately  freedom  of  every  kind.  Paternal 
care  involves  paternal  authority.  If  our  working  classes 
wish  really  to  ^  men  and  women,  and  not  mere  children, 
they  must  continue  to  be  self-reliant,  and  not  ask  for  im¬ 
munities  which  imply  dependence. 

We  should  not  have  referred  to  the  reliance  on  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  State  in  their  behalf  which  characterises 
the  utterances  of  both  our  working-class  champions,  though 
m  a  very  unequal  degree,  were  it  not  a  symptom  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  belief  that  the  causes  of  the  low  condition  of  the 
masses  lie  altogether  outside  of  themselves,  and  that  the 
remedy  is,  therefore,  to  be  sought  outside.  Mr  Brassey ’s 
absurd  claim  that  we  may  thank  capitalists  that  we  are 
better  off  than  the  Bothnians  may  be  matched  by  equally 
absurd  denunciations  of  capital  as  the  fountain  of  every  ill 


which  Tlesh  is  heir  to.  The  essay  of  “  Ex  Luce  Lucellum  ” 
is  honourably  free  from  this  defect,  and,  indeed,  with  the 
exception  wo  have  pointed  out,  is  generally  written  with 
sobriety  and  good  sense ;  but  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  political  economy  of  the  International  Association  will 
know  what  Mr  Eccarius  means  by  the  following  passage : 

The  existing  powers  of  production,  combined  with  the  skill  of 
the  existing  generation  to  manipulate  them,  are  the  inheritance 
of  the  present  generation.  They  are  the  unavoidable  result  of 
the  continuous  development  of  the  science  and  industry  of  previous 
generations  transmitted  to  us,  and  without  which  our  present 
powers  of  production  could  not  have  come  into  existence ; 
they  are  the  product  of  a  long  progressing  social  state — our 
common  inheritance. 

We  are  evidently  approaching  a  time  when  the  most 
fundamental  questions  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  will 
not  escape  discussion.  Fortunately,  our  people  are  less 
impulsive  and  less  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  mere  epi¬ 
grams  than  their  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
English  Channel.  It  will  rest  with  those  who  have  the 
advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  economical  science  and  a 
position  of  influence  so  to  mould  public  opinion  that  the 
revolution  may  be  peaceful  and  beneficent.  We  caution 
the  wealthy  classes  that  the  time  has  gone  by  when  Mr 
Brassey’s  appeal  to  the  millions  of  poor  “  to  look  beyond 
the  world  to  the  hope  of  a  good  reward  in  another  and 
higher  sphere  of  existence  ”  could  do  anything  else  than 
irritate  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  soothe.  Neither 
promises  of  ultramundane  bliss,  however  profuse,  nor  alms 
doled  out  by  “  the  great  peers,  and  landowners,  and  the 
men  who  have  become  rich  in  commerce,”  will  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  future.  Not  the  charity  of  Lord  or  Lady 
Bountiful,  but  such  an  arrangement  of  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  society  as  will  give  every  one  a  fair  chance  of 
happiness,  is  what  is  asked.  The  demand  may  be  extrava¬ 
gant  ;  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  successfully  met  by  the 
antiquated  weapons  of  an  effete  theology.  Even  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer  is  beginning  to  look  upon  the  Ohurch  as 
the  ally  of  those  who  would  keep  him  from  improving  his 
condition. 

Mr  Brassey’s  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  trade-unions 
are  a  failure  is  very  unsuccessful.  What  he  does  prove  is 
that  market  wages  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  supply  and 
demand,  and  that  permanent  wages  depend  on  the  standard 
of  living.  What  he  does  not  prove  is  that  the  workmen 
could  successfully  bargain  without  combination,  and  with¬ 
out  this  he  has  proved  nothing.  The  same  elaborate 
argumentation,  ending  in  nothing,  is  observable  throughout 
the  work.  Forty-five  pages  are  devoted  to  proving  that  the 
cost  of  labour  cannot  be  determined  by  the  rate  of  wages. 
Considering  that  by  the  cost  of  labour  is  meant  the 
proportion  which  the  share  of  the  labourer  bears  to  the 
whole  produce,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  devote  so 
much  space  to  the  practical  illustration  of  so  mere  a  truism. 
1  he  cost  of  labour  can  no  more  than  any  othef  ratio  be 
determined  by  one  of  the  quantities.  We  would  suggest 
to  the  author  that,  in  any  future  edition,  he  might  devote 
a  supplementary  chapter,  “  practically  illustrated,”  to  the 
proof  of  the  proposition  that  the  value  of  a  fraction  cannot 
be  determined  by  looking  at  the  numerator  alone. 


GEOEOES  SAND’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Francia.  Par  Georges  Sand.  Paris:  Michel  Levy,  Freres. 

Whether  the  author  of  ‘  La  Petite  Fadette  ’  succeeds  or 
not — a  not  very  doubtful  issue — in  procuring  the  general 
adoption  of  her  socialist  theories,  or  in  reforming  that 
institution  which  needs  reformation  as  much  as  the 
rights  of  property  and  capital — the  French  marriage— she 
will,  at  least,  have  done  one  thing, — lived  a  purely 
literary  life  in  a  land  where  there  is  scarcely  a  poet  who 
has  not  put  his  pen  to  a  proclamation,  and  scarcely 
an  editor  who  has  not  aimed  at  a  porte-feuille.  The 
example  is  worth  remarking.  After  the  brilliant  literary 
school  of  1830,  in  which  Madame  Dudevant  learnt 
her  keen  and  subtle  art  (and  even  in  that  school  the 
chiefs,  Hugo  and  Lamartine,  formed  the  political  excep¬ 
tions  to  a  literary  rule),  the  fever  of  fonctionarisme 
infected  press,  Parnassus,  pulpit,  and  bar.  The  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  ceased  to  be  a  possibility.  De  Musset,  Dumas, 
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Bandeau,  and  the  rest  of  the  veritable  Romantiques,  were 
strangers,  and  adrift  in  the  crowd  of  petitioners  and  apostles, 
each  seeking  to  be  “someone  or  somebody  — a  stone  in  some 
State  edifice,  the  wearer  of  some  uniform,  the  bearer  of 
some  ribbon  or  title.  The  mania  spoilt  for  their  veri¬ 
table  vocation  many  men  whom  it  has  rendered  illustrious 
as  fanatics — Rochefort,  Valles,  Pyat,  de  Girardin,  Lamartine, 
even  to  the  luckless  Edmond  About.  The  Fermiere  de 
Nohant  was  not  taken  by  the  tide.  While  her  friends,  her 
champions,  her  admirers  died  around  her,  turned  their 
attention  to  the  question  socialet  and  unmade 

governments  and  dynasties,  she  remained  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  to  the  heart’s  core.  She  laughed  gently  and 
reverently  at  Republican  Hugo  in  his  *  Lettres  d’un 
Voyageur,’  and  produced  her  one  or  two  romances  a  year, 
though  a  coup  d' Hat  might  be  plotting,  a  revolution  bubbling 
up,  and  an  Eastern  question  coming  to  a  head.  Vague  and 
faint  are  the  allusions  to  the  questions  of  the  day  in  the 
most  political  of  her  works.  It  is  her  principal  charac* 
teristic  as  a  writer  that  she  sees  from  a  distance,  is  tardy  and 
deliberate  of  judgment,  and  holds  Vactualite — that  primary 
object  of  most  modern  minor  French  literati — a  cheap 
and  meretricious  quality.  And  this  opinion,  this  systematic 
abstention — for  it  cannot  but  spring  from  system — has 
saved  her  from  many  mistakes,  from  many  pitfalls  such  as 
those  wherein  impetuous  Dumas  and  Monselet  left  much 
literary  and  a  little  personal  reputation. 

It  is  because  of  this  chosen  loftiness,  and  all  but  poco> 
curantism,  of  Georges  Sand,  that  her  last  production  is 
more  remarkable  than  are  generally  even  the  boldest  studies 
that  bear  her  name.  It  constitutes  a  departure  from  the 
rule  she  has  traced  for  herself.  It  has  direct  connections 
with  recent  events  in  France,  and  with  the  questions  upper¬ 
most  at  this  moment  in  most  Frenchmen’s  minds.  The 
very  title  appears  something  like  an  allegory,  an  imper¬ 
sonation  of  France ;  and  the  novel  itself  scarcely 
destroys  the  semblance.  *  Francia  ’  is  a  story  of  the 
spring  of  1814,  when  the  allies  were  in  Paris,  and 
Napoleon,  hesitating  between  abdication  and  a  rapid 
march  on  the  capital,  at  Fontainebleau.  In  the  first  pages, 
those  which  describe  the  promenade  of  the  Czar  and  his 
staff  through  Paris,  there  are  bitter  allusions  to  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  1871,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  brought 
about.  “As  it  always  happens,”  writes  Georges  Sand,  “  it 
was  by  refusing  the  people  the  right  and  the  means  of 
defending  itself,  in  suspecting  it  and  denying  it  arms, 
that  everything  had  been  lost.  So  the  silence  of 
the  people  was  thus  its  sole  protestation,  its  sadness 
its  only  glory.  At  least  that  remains  pure  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  witnessed  these  things;” 
and  farther  on  r  “  This"  people  has  been  betrayed — sold, 
perhaps.”  The  Czar  Alexander  is  beginning  his  elaborate 
parade  of  pity  and  clemency  towards  the  fallen,  by  riding 
through  Paris  calmly,  without  an  exultant  glance,  and,  above 
all,  without  taking  any  apparent  notice  of  the  undisguised 
hatred  of  the  invaders  felt  in  the  popular  quarters 
of  the  city,  when  one  of  his  staff,  the  young  Prince 
Diomed  Mourzakine,  Colonel  of  Cossacks,  loses  com¬ 
mand  of  his  charger,  breaks  the  rank,  and  wounds 
a  grisette  in  the  crowd — Francia — for  which  escapade 
he  is  ordered  by  the  “  Father  ”  to  remain  under 
arrest  for  three  days.  Madame  Dudevant  is  not  a  Roman- 
tique  for  nothing  ;  her  novel  has  not  the  slightest  preten¬ 
sion  to  probability  of  plot  or  incident.  The  Prince  discovers, 
and  is  invited  to  stay  with,  a  remote  cousin,  the  wife  of 
the  Marquis  de  Thi^vre,  one  of  the  minor  monarchist 
plotters  who  welcomed  “  Nos  amis  les  ennemis  ”  in  1814. 
The  description  of  the  young  Russian  in  Paris  sets  forth 
pretty  accurately  the  feeling  of  the  Muscovite  towards  the 
French  race  at  that  period,  and  it  may  be  asserted  in  this  : 
**  He  essayed  in  vain  to  understand  what  he  saw  in  Paris,  he 
who  had  seen  Moscow  bum,  and  who  had  understood  I  His 
mind  was  as  reflective  as  it  could  be  after  the  purely  mili¬ 
tary  education  he  had  received,  and  in  the  agitated  period 
in  which  he  lived.  He  used,  in  the  stead  of  the  faculties 
of  philosophic  reasoning  which  he  lacked,  the  subtle  pene¬ 
tration  of  his  race,  and  the  cunning  suspicion  of  the  society 
that  surrounded  him.  He  had  seen,  at  two  years*  distance, 
the  two  extremes  of  patriotic  passion  :  the  rich  and  indus¬ 


trious  Moscow  burnt  from  hatred  of  the  foreigners _ a 

I  savage  and  sublime  sacrifice  which  had  filled  Mm  with 
horror  and  admiration  ;  brilliant  and  splendid  Paris  immo¬ 
lating  honour  to  humanity,  and  regarding  it  as  a  duty  to 
save,  at  any  cost,  the  civilisation  whereof  it  is  the  inex¬ 
haustible  source.  He  did  not  reflect  that  Moscow  had  not 
destroyed  itself ;  and  that  a  people  of  slaves  is  not  con¬ 
sulted,  but  is  heroic  whether  it  likes  it  or  not,  and  has  no 
right  to  boast  of  its  involuntary  sacrifices.  He  did  not 
know  that  Paris  had  not  been  consulted  as  to  whether  it 
would  capitulate  or  not,'  that  France  was  only  veiy  rela¬ 
tively  a  free  country,  that  its  destinies  were  decided  by  a 
class,  and  that  the  majority  of  Parisians  would,  otherwise 
have  been  as  patient  and  devoted  as  they  are  in  our  days.” 
A  foot-note  recalls  that  this  passage  was  penned  in  January 
1871. 

The  course  of  the  love-story  is  obvious.  The  Tartsr 
Prince  begins  by  conceiving  a  barbarous,  sensual  passion 
for  Madame  de  Thievre,  1^  hostess,  who  is  represented 

as  the  type  of  the  Parisienne  of  the  higher  classes _ 

vain  and  avaricious  in  the  midst  of  her  most  serious 
intrigues ;  materially  pure,  “  because  she  was  accustomed  to 
fall  in  love  with  all  men  capable  of  pleasing,  without 
loving  one  sufficiently  to  commit  herself  to  loving  him 
alone.”  Her  flirtation  with  her  Tartar  cousin,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  husband  to  have  great  influence  with  the  Czar, 
and  thus,  indirectly,  the  power  of  aiding  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  is  disarranged  ere  it  is  two  days  old.  The  Tartar 
has  only  a  French  polish — and  defines  love  as  Ghamfort 
defines  it ;  is  brutal  and  not  at  all  Platonic.  Then  bis 
uncle,  the  Count  Ogokskoi,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Czar,  dis¬ 
turbs  the  idyl,  by  falling  in  love  with  Madame  de 
Thievre,  and  becoming  savagely  jealous  of  Ms  nephew, 
whom  he  supports  and  protects.  Here  Francia  appears  in  the 
story.  Mourzakine  has  discovered  that  she  was  not  hurt  by 
his  unruly  horse,  and,  moreover,  that  he  had  saved  her  life 
when  a  child  on  the  banks  of  the  Beresina,  daring  the 
retreat  of  the  Grande  Arm4e.  The  debris  of  Napoleon’s 
forces  were  followed  from  Moscow,  impeded  and  hampered 
by  more  than  fifty  thousand  non-combatants,  among  whom 
was  Mdlle.  Mimi  la  Source,  a  danseuse,  the  mother  of 
Francia.  In  her  search  for  news  of  her  mother,  who  had 
disappeared  during  the  retreat,  Francia  and  her  brother 
address  themselves  to  Mourzakine,  who  has  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  danseuse  is  dead,  bat  who  does  not  com¬ 
municate  his  impression.  For  he,  of  course,  become 
enamoured  of  the  grisette,  who  is  the  mistress  of  a  theatri¬ 
cal  hairdresser — faithful  and  honest  withal,  as  are  many 
of  these  left-handed  wives  in  the  lower  classes  of  P^sian 
society.  But  her  brother  is  the  type  of  the  revolutionary 
voyou — idle,  impetuous,  insouciant,  and  yet  full  of  generous 
impulses,  proud,  and  rigidly  exacting  in  all  that  regards 
Vhonneur,  He  hates  the  Prince  as  the  national  foe,  of 
course,  and  yet  it  is  by  his  fault  that  his  sister  becomes  the 
mistress  of  the  “  Allie.”  He  involves  himself  in  a  brawl 
with  the  Russian  soldiery,  is  arrested,  and  Fi^cia,  mad 
with  terror,  flies  to  the  Prince  for  help  at  midnight. 
next  day  she  dismisses  the  hairdresser,  and  accepts  shelter 
under  the  Prince’s  roof.  Here  the  story  becomes  dramatic. 
Daring  the  absence  of  the  Prince  she  is  informed  by  her 
rival,  Madame  de  Thievre,  that  it  was  MoutzaHne  who 
charged  the  mob  of  camp  followers  in  which  wm  the  dan¬ 
seuse,  Mimi  la  Source  ;  and  that  his  horse  had  ridden  down 
Francia’s  mother.  A  severe  fever  is  the  result  of  tnia 
falsehood ;  then  Francia  is  reassured  by  her  lovw  an 
recovers.  In  the  expansion  of  his  tenderness  the  Pnnce 
gives  her  a  little  Caucasian  dagger,  bidding  her  use  it 
he  deceives  her.  They  go  gaily  to  the  opera ;  but 
Count  Ogokskoi  presents  Mmself,  sends  his  nephew  to 
to  Madame  Thievre,  and  manages  to  cany  off  Francia,  w 
however,  is  rescued  by  a  workman,  an  old  lover,  who  wo 
marry  her  in  spite  of  her  stains.  In  the  meantime  ® 
Prince  is  obliged  to  escort  his  pseudo-cousin  to  the  Ho 
de  Thievre,  and  there,  more  from  the  obstinacy  w 
tenacious  pride  of  his  race,  than  from  ^  any  re^  paswon 
triumphs  over  the  feeble  little  Parisian  virtue.  Francia 
hidden  in  his  room  when  be  returns  home,  hears  his  co 
conversation  with  his  valet  on  the  disappearance  o 
Petite,  and  remembering  the  story  of  her  mother  s  dea  Hi 
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madciened  this  last  wrong,  and  sufiPering  from  brain 
fever  all  the  time,  stabs  him  in  his  sleep,-  and  flies.  She 
lires  unmolested.  There  are  no  proofs  against  her ;  the  Prince 
is  supposed  to  havecommitted  suicide.  Only  the  doctor  knows 
the  truth,  and  he,  after  the  death  of  Francia  (she  dies  on 
the  day  of  the  entry  of  the  Emperor  into  Paris  from  Elba), 
speaking  of  the  question  of  liberum  arhitrium^  says,  I 
liSieved  the  doctrine,  but  I  cannot  now  absolutely.  Our 
consciousness  of  our  action  is  intermittent  when  the  equi¬ 
librium  is  destroyed  by  strong  and  redoubled  shocks.  I 
knew  a  young  girl,  weak,  soft  and  tender  unto  cowardice, 
who,  with  a  firm  hand,  committed  a  murder  of  which  she 
never  repented,  because  she  never  knew  of  it.” 

Taken  simply  as  a  work  of  fiction,  Qeorges  Band’s  new 
novel  is  not  inferior  in  artistic  delicacy  and  force  to  many 
of  her  earlier  and  well-known  works.  Though  they  are  little 
more  than  sketches,  the  thumb-mark  of  the  master-sculptor 
is  visible  in  the  characters.  But  in  an  historic  sense,  as 
well,  tho  book  is  worth  studying.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  pictures  of  Paris  during  the  first  invasion  that 
any  French  writer  has  composed,  and  its  fresh  unconven¬ 
tional  representation  and  criticisms  of  past  events  may 
yield  not  a  few  hints  for  guidance  in  the  future.  The  sketch 
of  the  shameful,  indecent  plotting  of  the  Boyalist  faction 
reads  very  like  a  rather  exaggerated  history  of  what  was 
taking  place  in  Paris  a  few  months  ago.  Its  description  of 
the  bourgeois  mob  staring  with  admiration  and  gratitude  at 
the  Eussian  review  in  the  Champs  Elysees  is  unfortunately 
paralleled  by  several  scenes  enacted  by  the  same  class  in 
1871 ;  and  happily  the  contrast  between  the  attitude  of 
this  class  and  that  of  the  working  population  is  rather 
more  strong  in  our  days  than  it  was  in  1814. 


DE  BASTIAN  ON  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  LIFE. 

TAe  Beginnings  of  Lift :  being  some  Account  of  the  Nature^  Modes 
of  Origin,  and  Transformations  of  Lctoer  Organisms.  By  H. 
Charlton  Bastian,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Phyaiciane;  Profeseor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  University 
College,  London;  Physician  to  University  College  Hospital; 
Axsistant  Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and 
Epileptic.  In  Two  Volumes.  With  numerous  lliustrations. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

(TViirrf  Notice.') 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  third  and  last  part  of  Dr 
Bastian’s  elaborate  work.  This  portion,  which  treats  of 
Heterogenesis — the  process  whereby  the  substance  of  one 
organism  is  transformed  into  living  things  of  an  entirely 
different  sort — will  be  found  of  by  far  the  most  general 
interest.  For  one  thing,  we  are  now  in  the  region  of  the 
visible.  Any  one  possessed  of  a  good  microscope,  and  the 
skill  to  use  it,  may  test  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
truth  of  Dr  Bastian’s  statements.  His  assertions  as 
to  the  astounding  transformations  that  he  has  seen  are 
identical  in  kind  with  those  statements  that  have  earned 
for  Dr  Gros  and  others  the  character  of  visionaries,  if  not 
worse.  It  will  bo  much  to  the  disgrace  of  our  scientific 
men  should  Dr  Bastian  also  be  condemned  without  a  trial. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  bigotry  of  science,  which  is 
sometimes  not  much  less  than  that  of  religion,  will  not  be 
equal  to  this  injustice.  Though  Dr  Bastian’s  heresy  is  so 
extreme  that  it  must  make  the  grey  hairs  of  our  old- 
fashioned  naturalists  stand  on  end,  and  though  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  challenge  our  oracles  in  science,  and  even  in 
philosophy,  to  fight  or  surrender,  yet  we  would  not  have 
him  made  a  subject  of  lynch- law.  There  may  be  some 
truth  in  the  heretic.  Perhaps,  after  all,  M.  Kneau,  Dr 
Gros,  M.  Pouchet,  and  the  other  investigators  whose  asser¬ 
tions  Dr  Bastian  confirms  by.  his  own  observations,  did 
actually  behold  the  wonders  they  have  described.  At  least 
it  would  be  as  well  to  take  a  look  through  the  microscope, 
and  see  what  may  be  to  be  seen. 

In  our  second  notice  we  spoke  of  the  experimental 
evidence  of  the  de  novo  origin  of  Bacteria  and  those  other 
mere  specks  of  living  matter  that  swarm  in  organic  infusions. 
Gr  Bastian  considers  that,  after  numerous  experiments,  he 
has  found  that  when  such  a  fluid  remains  undisturbed,  a 
scum  soon  gathers  on  its  surface,  which  isfoundjto  consist  of  a 
dense  mass  of  these  living  particles  imbedded  in  a  pellucid 
j®lly.  This  membrane  is  the  “  proligerous  pellicle,”  the 
extraordinary  substance  that  shapes  itself  into  Fungus- 
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germs,  into  perfect  Monads  and  Amoebae — more  incredible 
still,  into  magnificent  ciliated  Infusoria — and  all  so  de¬ 
liberately  that  every  stage  of  these  marvellous  processes 
of  creation  has  been  seen  and  studied  by  aelighted 
observers  over  and  over  again.  Tho  pellicle  is  first  seen 
to  be  faintly  mapped  out  into  small  irregular  areas  of  various 
sizes.  These  patches,  called  embryonal  areas,  increase  in 
distinctness  and  special  character,  giving  rise  at  one  time  to 
active  specimens  of  Monas  lens^  which  are  often  subsequently 
transformed  into  Amoebae ;  or  the  Amoebae  may  them¬ 
selves  spring  directly  from  the  substance  of  the  pellicle, 
and  these  again  after  becoming  imperfectly  encysted  may 
break  up  into  Fungus-germs,  or  become  resolved  into  a 
swarm  of  Bacteria ;  at  other  times  the  segmentation  of 
the  embryonal  areas  will  end  in  the  direct  formation  of 
Fungus-germs ;  or,  strangest  of  all,  we  may  behold  the 
evolution  of  ciliated  Infusoria.  A  most  important  fact  to 
be  noted  is  that  the  character  of  the  organisms  that  are 
developed  from  tho  substance  of  the  pellicle  is  so  dependent 
on  the  amount  of  heat  at  which  the  infusion  is  prepared, 
that  one  kind  or  another  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  will.  Thus,  Dr  Bastian  says — ^Experience  has 
shown  me  that  if  an  infusion  has  been  heated  for  a  time 
to  212^  F,  the  pellicle  which  forms  on  its  surface  very 
frequently  never  gives  rise  to  embiyonal  areas  ;  if  the  in¬ 
fusion  has  been  prepared  at  a  temperature  of  149® — 158®  F, 
the  embryonal  areas  which  form  will  give  origin  to  Fungus- 
germs  ;  whilst  in  a  similar  infusion  prepared  at  120® — 
130®  F,  the  embryonal  areas,  which  seem  at  first  to  be  in 
all  respects  similar,  break  up  into  actively-moving  Monads.” 
And  only  when  cold  water  has  been  used,  will  ciliated 
Infusoria  be  produced. 

As  Dr  Bastian  observes,  nothing  could  bring  out  more 
forcibly  the  extent  to  which  these  experiments  are  opposed 
to  the  anticipations  of  theory  than  the  circumstance  that  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer,  ”  the  most  distinguished  exponent  of  the 
Evolution  philosophy,”  when  speaking  of  the  mode  of 
evolution  of  specific  shapes,  says :  ”  To  reach  by  this 
process  the  comparatively  well-specialised  forms  of  ordi¬ 
nary  infusoria  most,  I  conceive,  have  taken  an  enormous 
period  of  time.”  Yet  it  appears  that  any  one  may  with 
his  own  eyes  behold  the  creation  of  these  creatures  from 
a  portion  of  the  scum  that  collects  on  the  surface  of  a 
maceration  of  hay.  Dr  Bastian  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  evolution  of  Paramecium  viride,  as  seen  by  M. 
Pouchet : 

The  pellicle,  which  was  at  first  uniform  and  evenly  granular, 
after  a  short  time  changed  in  aspect  here  and  there,  owing  to  a 
concentration  of  its  granules  at  tolerably  equal  distances  into 
small,  more  or  less  rounded  aggregations,  which  soon  became 
surrounded  and  defined  by  a  clear  border,  suggestive  of  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  sona  pelucida  of  higher  animals.  The  next  change 
which  took  place  was  that  the  granules,  which  had  been  at  first 
more  densely  aggregated  towards  the  centre,  disseminated  them¬ 
selves  uniformly  through  the  ovum,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
simple,  clear  zone  thickened  into  a  distinct  membrane.  At  this 
stage  the  whole  egg  appeared  somewhat  lighter  and  more  trans¬ 
parent  than  the  surrounding  pellicle.  Soon  after  this,  differentia¬ 
tion  still  proceeding,  the  mass  of  enclosed  fannies  gradually 
became  converted  into  a  real  embryo,  which  manifested  its 
existence  by  slow  movements,  at  first  by  simple  oscillations  in  the 
mass  of  granules,  and  then  by  regular  uniform  movements  of 
revolution  of  the  whole  contents  within  its  enveloping  membrane, 
similar  to  those  of  many  other  embryos.  The  slightest  shock  at 
this  stage  immediately  arrested  the  gyration.  Then,  after  a  time, 
a  pale  spot  appeared  amongst  the  granules  in  some  part  of  the 
embryo,  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  which  soon 
showed  that  it  was  the  contractile  vesicle  of  the  infusorium.  After 
a  time  the  embryo  began  to  exhibit  movements  of  quite  a  different 
kind,  sudden  and  irregular,  no  longer  checked,  but  rather 
increased  by  slight  shocks  from  without.  In  one  of  these  sudden 
plunges  the  enveloping  membrane  was  ruptured,  and  there  entered 
into  the  aquatic  world  a  free  swimming  and  ciliated  infusorial 
animalcule  having  the  characteristics  of  the  species  above 
mentioned. 

This  evolution  of  organisms  from  the  substance  of  the 
pellicle  was  first  described  by  M.  Pineau  in  1845.  He  was 
confirmed  by  M.  Pouchet.  Among  those  who  have  in 
turn  borne  witness  to  the  correctness  of  M.  Pouchet’s 
statements  are  MM.  Joly  and  Musset,  M.  Pennetier,  and 
now  Dr  Bastian,  who  says  :  I  have  also  myself,  quite 
recently,  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  all  the  stages 
of  this  process,  which  terminated  in  the  evolution  of  fine 
specimens  of  Paraniecia,  and  am  most  pleased  to  bo  able 
to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  general  aceuracj  of  M. 


r. 
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Nematotdea.  Moreover,  observations  have  already  been  i 
by  Dr  Gros  in  other  memoirs  than  those  to  which  v 
alluded,  tending  to  show  that  specimens  of  the  orders  At 
phala,  Taniada,  and  Trematoda  may  also  be  produced  by  p 
of  Heterogenesis,  whilst  I  have  myself  very  strong  reai 
believing  that  one  of  the  Turbellaria,  the  strange  but 
interesting  Cheetonotus,  may  also  arise  by  a  process  of 
genesis  taking  place  within  the  filaments  of  Nitella.  I 
this  is  not  all.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  there  are  the 
observations  of  Dr  Gros  concerning  similar  modes  of  ( 
some  Tardigrades,  and  I  have  already  in  my  possession  mi 


Poucbei*8  description.’*  He  then  gives  his  own  obser¬ 
vations  in  detail.  Surely  it  is  time  that  the  scientific 
world  should  attempt  to  deal  in  some  satisfactory  manner 
with  these  alleged  facts. 

When  such  strange  phenomena  are  recounted  the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises,  how  can  these  things  be  ?  how  can 
such  specific  organisms  come  into  existence  without  ordi¬ 
nary  parentage  ?  In  answer,  Dr  Bastian  reminds  us  that 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  believing  much  that-  we 
cannot  comprehend.  He  refers  to  crystallisation — an 
analogy  which  be  uses  with  great  effect  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  his  argument.  The  genesis  of  crystals 
is  a  fact  familiar  to  all.  Yet,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  we  must  recognise  the  operation  of  laws  of  which  we 
are  profoundly  ignorant.  And  he  whose  knowledge  of 
nature  is  of  that  genuine  kind  that  gives  its  possessor 
some  glimpse  of  how  much  lies  beyond  our  puny  grasp  is 
ever  ready  to  modify  old  theories,  and  to  accept  with 
philosophic  humility  facts  that  only  some  future  generation 
of  thinkers,  better  instructed  and,  perhaps,  abler  than  we, 
can  hope  to  explain.  The  evolution  of  animalcules  from 
aggregations  of  Bacteria  is  a  fact  of  observation,  and  as 
such  cannot  be  impeached  by  any  amount  of  mere  theo¬ 
retical  objection.  Nevertheless,  Dr  Bastian  reviews  the 
arguments  and  assumptions  of  the  Panspermatists  at 
length  and  with  great  ability.  This  he  is  able  to  do 
all  the  more  thoroughly  because  the  ova  of  such  creatures 
as  the  ciliated  Infusoria,  unlike  the  imaginary  germs  of 
Bacteria^  are  visible  bodies  of  known  character.  He  also 
brings  forward  much  collateral  evidence  of  the  Hetero- 
genetic  origin  of  these  organisms.  For  example,  the  kinds 
of  ciliated  Infusoria  vary  continually  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  solution  in  which  they  appear  and  the  conditions 
to  which  it  has  been  submitted.  Again,  the  pellicle  must 
be  of  a  certain  thickness,  otherwise  no  ciliated  Infusoria  will 
be  produced.  This  M.  Pouchet  has  demonstrated  by  a  very 
simple  experiment.  “  He  divides  into  two  equal  portions 
a  filtered  organic  solution,  favourable  for  the  appearance 
of  ciliated  Infusoria,  placing  the  one  portion  in  a  tall 
narrow  glass,  and  the  other  in  a  broad  flat  receiver,  so  that 
the  former  may  easily  stand  in  its  centre.  He  then  encloses 
them  both  under  a  bell-jar,  dipping  into  water,  so  that  the 
deep  solution  and  the  shallow  solution  may  be  exposed  to 
the  same  air  under  the  one  bell-glass.  And  he  has  ascer¬ 
tained  that,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days,  with  a  mean 
temperature  of  68®  F.,  a  thick  proligerous  pellicle  is  to  be 
found  in  the  tall  glass,  and  an  abundance  of  ciliated  Infu¬ 
soria  ;  whilst  the  shallow  vessel  presents  only  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  thin  and  scarcely  apparent  proligerous  membrane, 
and  not  a  single  ciliated  Infusorium.” 

We  had  intended  to  speak  of  some  of  the  many  other 
and,  if  possible,  still  more  marvellous  transformations  that 
are  described  in  the  course  of  the  work ;  but  the  following 
quotations  must  suffice  to  suggest  the  extraordinary  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  phenomena.  Concluding  a  detail  by  Dr 
Bastian  of  the  evolution  of  the  large  beautiful  Rotifer, 
named  Hydatina  senta^  from  aggregation  of  Englenae,  we 
have  this  w'ell- written  passage  : 

No  more  beautiful  sight  can  be  seen  by  the  microscopist  than 
one  of  these  bright  green  Euglena  carpets,  uniformly  flecked  with 
its  carmine  **  eye  specks,”  and  irregularly  studded  with  the 
mysterious  egg  like  masses,  in  each  of  which  inscrutable  molecular 
changes  are  progressing,  destined  to  terminate  in  the  production 
of  a  beautiful  specimen  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complex 
of  the  Rotifers.  It  is,  indeed,  a  supreme,  though  utterly  inexpli¬ 
cable  process  of  Synthetic  Heterogenesis,  which  almost  as  much 
surpasses  in  marvellousness  the  origin  of  Ciliated  Infusoria  from 
aggregated  Bacteria,  as  this  latter  process  transcends  that  of  the 
formation  of  the  minutest  speck  of  living  matter  from  colloidal 
molecules. 

The  Englenae  are  green  plastic  vesicles,  of  various  origin, 
about  iihn"  in  diameter,  and  marked  with  a  spot  of  red 
pigment ;  they  move  about  by  means  of  a  flagellum,  yet 
are  in  nature  more  vegetal  than  animal.  As  regards  the 
range  within  which  processes  of  Heterogenesis  are  held  to 
occur.  Dr  Bastian  says  : 

So  far  as  animals  are  concerned,  we  can  even  now  say  that 
evidence  exists  tending  to  show  that  some  members  of  every  one 
of  the  groups  belonging  to  the  class  Scolecida  may  be  produced  by 
a  process  of  Heterogencsis.  Evidence  has  been  abundantly 
brought  forward  in  this  chapter  concerning  the  occurrence  of  such 
modes  of  origin  amongst  the  Rotifera  and  amongst  the  order 


If  Dr  Bastian  s  conclusions  are  sufficient  and  satisfactory, 
the  evidence  that  Heterogenesis  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  economy  of  nature  is  positive  and  direct.  It  has 
also  the  additional  recommendation  that  attaches  to 
every  first  recognition  of  a  true  cause  in  nature.  It  enables 
us  to  understand  a  host  of  more  or  less  familiar  facts  for 
which,  hitherto,  no  adequate  explanation  could  be  found. 
The  succession  of  organisms,  increasing  in  size  and  com¬ 
plexity,  that  appears  in  an  infusion  is  no  longer  a  difficulty. 
Nor  need  it  now  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  no  specimen 
of  some  rare  kind  of  animalcule  can  be  found  in  a  pond 
that  swarmed  with  them  last  year.  Only  to  those  who 
deny  the  reality  of  Heterogenesis  is  the  presence  of  Rotifers, 
Tartigrades,  and  Nematoids  in  “  almost  every  tuft  of  moss 
or  lichen,  growing  in  all  sorts  of  remote  situations,”  an 
inexplicable  mystery,  the  more  so,  since  the  large  and  well- 
known  eggs  of  these  creatures  are  proved  to  be  so  scarce  in 
the  atmosphere,  if  they  exist  there  at  all,  that  Dr  Bastian 
says,  “  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  promise  to  find 
a  single  one  of  such  easily  recognisable  bodies  amongst  the 
products  of  filtration  from  the  atmosphere,  obtain^  by  a 
week’s  work.”  Moreover,  Nematoids,  it  seems,  may  be 
produced  at  any  time  by  simply  “burying  a  few  small 
pieces  of  flesh  in  a  little  damp  earth.”  We  have  an 
analogous,  though  more  familiar  fact,  in  the  ordinary  culti- 


reason,  denies  the  character  of  **  species  ”  to  those^  in¬ 
numerable  and  ever-changing  forms  of  life  whose  various 
modes  of  origin  form  the  subject  of  his  work.  These 


“evanescent  and  transitory  organisms”  he  proposes  to 
name  Ephemeromorphs.  True  species  only  begin  where 
Heterogenesis  ends  ;  where  “  homogenesis  has  become  the 
rule,  and  the  sexual  method  of  reproduction  has  more  or 
less  definitely  commenced.”  Of  course.  Dr  Bastian  does 
not  fail  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  established 
species,  those  presenting  the  curious  phenomena  of 
“  alternate  generation,”  seem  to  have  preserved  in 
“  organic  memory  ”  the  series  of  heterogenetio  develop¬ 
mental  changes  that  originally  led  up  to  the  sexual  form. 
These  researches  into  the  natural  history  of  low^  organisms 
have  also  an  important  bearing  on  Mr  Darwin  s  ® 
natural  selection,  which  obviously  can  have  no  place  in  t  e 
world  of  Ephemeromorphs.  For  those  laws  of  heredity, 
which  underlie  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  canno 
come  into  operation  until  heterogenetio  transform^ions 
have  ceased,  and  true  species  have  been  established.  From 
this  Dr  Bastian  passes  on  to  an  able  criticism  of  Mr  Darwm  s 
great  discovery  ;  he  contends  that  though  a  true 
variation  in  species,  yet  other  influences  must  be  permit 
to  “  stand  side  by  side  with  natural  selection,  if  not  as  co- 
equals,  yet  as  occupying  marked  and  important  positions. 

The  greatest  importance  is  attached  by  Dr  Bastiw  to  w 
opinion  that  in  living  matter  there  exists  an  ^ 
tendency  to  become  organised ;  which  view  is  rejected  y 
Mr  Spencer  and  Mr  Darwin.  Without  entering  on  ® 
argument,  we  can  only  say  that  he  seems  to  us  to 
failed  to  make  out  more  than  a  verbal  difference  betwee 


himself  and  Mr  Spencer.  No  one  knows  better  than  weeks,  the  Baroness  von  Eberstein  dies,  and  leaves  her 
Dr  Bastian  that  Mr  Spencer  does  not  deny  inherent  orphan  daughter  Ulrica  in  charge  of  Dr  Linacre  f  and 
nroperties  to  living  matter ;  that  he  asserts  it  to  posse his  sister  until  her  relatives  in  Germany  can  be  corn- 


properties  that,  acting  in  conjunction  with  external  forces,  I  municated  with.  In  the  meantime,  however.  Dr  Linacre 
has  resulted  in  the  evolution  of  all  the  organisation  that  falls  madly  in  love  with  Ulrica,  and  soon  discovers  that 
we  see  around  us.  What  more  is  Dr  Bastian  prepared  to  his  love  is  returned.  He  proposes  and  is  accepted,  and 
contend  for  ?  ^  ^  the  marriage  of  the  heroine  takes  place,  rather  out  of 

As  to  how  Dr  Bastian  has  performed  his  task  little  need  the  usual  course,  in  the  first  volume.  For  a  time,  fortune 
be  said.  The  discussion  may  be  described  as,  from  smiles  on  the  newly-wedded  pair,  and  a  child  is  born  to 
beginning  to  end,  a  battle  of  experiments  against  theories,  add  to  their  happiness.  Dr  Linacre  is  suddenly  summoned 
The  vast  mass  of  experimental  evidence  and  of  patient  and  to  America  to  look  after  some  property  that  seems  to  bo 
extensive  observation  with  the  microscope  that  Dr  Bastian  in  jeopardy,  and  is  forced  to  leave  his  wife  and  son  to  the 
has  now  given  to  the  world  in  proof  of  the  two  great  modes  car^  of  his  sister  Cicely.  But  she,  too,  is  obliged  to  go  on 
of  spontaneous  generation  cannot  be  easily  set  aside.  For  a  visit  at  the  same  time,  and  on  her  return  is  horrified  to 
those  who,  without  investigating  for  themselves,  would  still  find  that  Ulrica  and  the  child  have  disappeared.  This 
deny  the  truth  of  ArcliehiosU  and  Heterogenesis,  it  will  be  fiight  is  rendered  the  more  strange,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
necessary,  not  merely  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  mistake,  no  apparent  reason  for  it.  The  unhappy  wife  only  leaves 
which  is  negatived  by  the  great  number  of  experiments  a  note  to  the  effect  that  circumstances  compel  her  to  go, 
and  observations ;  nor  will  it  suffice  to  assume  a  strong  that  she  is  wretched,  but  that  she  still  loves  her  husband 
bias,  an  extreme  willingness  to  find  the  facts  in  conformity  devotedly.  Dr  Linacre  returns  from  America  to  find  the 
with  the  theory  ;  they  must  maintain  that,  in  addition  to  nest  empty,  and  the  birds  flown,  without  having  left  a  trace 


such  a  bias,  all  those  labours,  the  results  of  which  are  now 
laid  before  us  with  great  completeness,  are  but  a  gigantic 
instance  of  perverted  vision,  of  the  stupidest  burgling  and 
incapacity.  The  only  other  alternative  is  that  the  book  is 
a  tissue  of  falsehood.  But  to  the  would-be  high  priests 


behind.  The  bereaved  husband  and  the  fond  sister  mingle 
their  tears  over  the  lost  one,  and  take  active  measures 
to  discover  some  traces  of  her  and  her  child.  At  last 
they  receive  a  letter  from  Ulrica,  and  they  go  on  the 
Continent  in  quest  of  her.  After  many  wanderings 


of  science  we  cannot  permit  the  privilege  of  choosing  either  they  find  her  concealed  in  a  lone  farm-house  in  Italy, 
horn  of  this  not  very  pleasant  dilemma.  They  must  and  the  secret  of  her  flight  is  at  length  disclosed, 
investigate.  And  though  their  vanity  may  make  it  hard  We,  however,  have  no  intention  of  betraying  it ;  it  is  **  a 


for  them  to  follow  where  another  has  led,  yet  they  may  woman’s  secret,”  and  we  are  bound  to  respect  it.  Those 
have  to  confirm  what  they  had  previously  denied.  A  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  know  why  Ulrica  left  her  happy 
merit  of  the  work  worthy  of  being  noticed  is  the  extreme  home  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  engage  in  the  battle  of  life 
fairness  of  the  reasoning.  Dr  Bastian,  convinced  that  he  with  strangers  far  away,  must  read  the  book  for  them- 
has  a  sure  case,  very  wisely  takes  care  to  do  his  opponents  selves.  If  we  told  more  we  should  destroy  the  interest  of 
the  fullest  justice.  And  the  straightforward  manner  in  the  story,  and  should  be  acting  unfairly  towards  our  author, 
which  he  meets  their  arguments  cannot  fail  to  invite  the  We  have  not  space  here  to  speak  at  length  of  the  sub- 
confidence  of  the  impartial  reader.  sidiary  characters  in  the  volumes  before  us.  We  must  not, 

however,  omit  to  mention  Netta  Arden,  the  malicious 
dwarf,  the  moving  spirit  of  evil  in  the  drama,  who  weaves 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  A  SECEET  plots  for  stronger  hands  to  execute.  Cicely  Easterton 

ne  V<man  mth  a  Secreu  Bj  Alice  King,  Author  of  ■  Queen  of  !’>  pleasan^st  person  in  ‘te  stoiy.  She  nnfor- 

Herself,'  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  tunately,  has  some  slight  difference  with  her  husband  m 

xrjo-  i.  j  j  •  xi.  j-ai  ia  x  r  ‘x*  their  early  married  life,  and  pride  on  both  sides  causes  a 

U  ntel  r  “  separation.  He  travels’  through  Nort.hern  Africa,  and  dis- 

a  novel  which  is  interesting  and  readable,  without  being  ^  mu  i.*  x  u  ^ 

wildly  sensational.  She  has  the  art  of  seizing  the  tellinf  “PP®?”,;  Then  his  wife  repenU  her  of  her  proud  spint, 
j  f  •  1  1  ’ir  1  •  X  •  u  X  ®  which  has  caused  her  this  great  trouble,  and  waits  patiently 
C  Unl  ,  i  “  {  !  1  portraying  charac  er.  ^er  lord,  who, 

““^1  "“f-  “  1^®  I^er  heart  tells  her,  is  not  dead.  Her  suitors  are  numerous 

conversations  of  the  actors  me  not  wanting  m  onpnahty  ^  ^  ^ring  her  news  of  he^ 

f  developed,  though  t„,band’s  Lth,  but  she  laughs  them  to  scorn.  She 

we  are  bound  to  add  that  the  laws  of  probability  are  not  j  ,  v  ir  x  x _ j  _ - _ :>x.._ _ j 
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we  are  bound 


,i™»  ic  •  XI  u  j  mu  XU  • »  X  '  X  •  X  devotes  herself  to  art,  and  becomes  a  painter,  and  in 
^ways  sufficiently  observe^  The  author  s  strongest  point,  j  ^  endeavours  to  drown  for  a  time  her  secret 

however.  IS  her  ^wer  of  picturesque  description  of  passing  ^ 

^nes,  which  IS  far  above  the  average  ;  and  we  may  refer  ^  ^  ^  ,„5.4ell. 

to  the  picture  of  a  January  night,  in  the  opening  chapter,  ^  ’  _ 

or  to  the  larger  sketch  of  a  stag-hunt,  in  the  second  volume, 

in  support  of  our  statement.  We  must  not, however,  pass  over  BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

without  some  remark  slight  defects  which  we  have  noticed  in  . ,  ,  , 

toe  novel  before  us.  In  the  first  place.  Miss  King  is  too  fond  of  island  after  the  Departure  of  the  Distinguished  Traveller,  Robinson 

moralising,  and  she  too  often  has  recourse  to  a  “chorus."  Voi.xr.  M.roh 

Her  novel,  indeed,  is  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  a  Greek  to  August,  1872.  (8vo,  pp.  iv,  656,  ts.  6d.)  Houiston  and  So^ 

play,  and  a  chorus  of  lamenting  domestics  or  of  loud- talking  No^!'^‘c1iScarand*^*R^^^  ^(Fcap.  “svo,"  pp.’^xli,  i«,^is.) 

old  maids  and  busyl^ies  too  frequently  interferes  with  loiw^T’v-A  Popular  Guide  m  Matt.™  rclailug  to  the  lucom.  Tax. 
me  main  current  of  the  story.  Nor  does  Miss  King  pay  the  inhabited  House  Duty,  and  the  Land  Tax.  (12ino,  pp.  vii,  119, 

sufficient  attention  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  We  are  Mason’^  a  “"-oSlSJ^if  English  Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Junior 

whisked  to  Paris,  to  Hanover,  or  to  Italy,  without  sufficient  classes,  (lemo,  pp.  120,  la  ^.)  ^lland  Daidy. 

a;  •  X  X-  f  X-  'IT  X  xv  •Neale,  Ed.  VnnsitUrt.— The  Mythical  Element  in  Christianity.  (Crown 

Warning,  or  sufficient  time  for  preparation.  Yet  Miss  eVo  pp.  60,  is.)  Thomas  Scott. 

King’s  pleasant  style,  and  picturesque  sketches  suffice  to  Newman,  #.W.-Thoochts  on  the  Existence  of  Evil  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  14, 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  render  her  work  interesting  Prendergaat,  Thoma8.--Thc  Mastery  Series ;  Latin.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xii, 

and  readable,  in  spite  of  the  faults  and  mannerisms  to  Quiei^ibJ.-T“L?gend  of  Jersey,  and  Miscellaneous  Verses.  (Iflmo, 

which  we  have  alluded.  PP.  60.)  Bemrose.  .  ^  • 

rpka  T  •  Vx  1-  /?  J  Ramsay,  A.  C.— The  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain. 

•ine  story  opens  on  a  cold  January  night,  when  we  find  TWrd  Edition.  (Post  8vo,  pp,  xii,  84a)  Stanford. 

ou«elve,  i„  the  little  town  of  Brimton.  Here  we  are 

iniroQuced  to  Dr  Linacre,  a  young  surgeon,  and  his  married  (I603— isofl).  Preserved  in  11.  M.’s  Public  Record  oiflce  and  Else- 

Miter,  Cicely  Easterton.  While  the  brother  and  sister  are  stathlm”^.  ^Sai-KutEuai'^TheSog^'’  (^wn"8vo.  pp.  is.  sd.) 

vSlLT/  X  “  f  O'''  ®  StruhlSf  A“®.“der._Norm.n  M.elcod.  D.D.;  .  SIteht  ConWbutlon 

young  lady  descends  and  wildly  asks  aid  for  her  mother  towards  his  Biography.  (i2mo,  pp.  tv.)  Henry  8.  King  and  Co 

who  is  dying  in  the  carriage.  The  kind-hearted  surgeon  has  [*  Reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

he  sufferer  brought  into  his  house  and  he  exerts  all  his  The  third  edition  of  Professor  Eamsay  s  Physical  Geology 


sorrow.  After  many  long  and  weary  years  she  and  her 
husband  meet  again ;  and  thus  all  ends  well. 
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SNOinO  8BPTBMBBR  35. 

Adventures  of  Prior  Claime ;  relating  chiefly  to  his  Residence  on  Crusoe’s 
Island  after  the  Departure  of  the  Distinguished  Traveller,  Robinson 
Crusoe.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  296.)  Whittaker. 

Churchman’s  Shilling  Magazine  and  Family  Treasury.  Vol.  Xf.  March 
to  August,  1872.  (8vo,  pp.  iv,  656,  7a  6d.)  Houiston  and  Sona 

Hunter,  Rev.  John.— Shakespeare’s  Play  of  Troilus  and  Cresslda ;  with 
Notes,  Critical  and  E^xplanatory.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xll,  142,  la) 
Longmans.  ,  .  .  ,  ^ 

Long,  j7i*.  a.— a  Popular  Guide  to  Matters  relating  to  the  Income  Tax, 
the  Inhabited  House  Duty,  and  the  Land  Tax.  (12mo,  pp.  vii,  119, 
Is.)  Effingham  Wilson. 

Mason,  C.  P.— Outlines  of  English  Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Junior 
Classes.  (16mo,  pp.  126,  la  6d.)  Bell  and  Daldy. 

•Neale,  Ed.  VnnsitUrt.— The  Mythical  Element  in  Christianity.  (Crown 
Svo.  pp.  60,  Is.)  Thomas  Scott. 

Newman,  F.  W.— Thoughts  on  the  Existence  of  Evil  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  14, 
3d.)  Thomas  Scott.  ^ 

Prendergast,  Thomas. — The  Mastery  Series ;  Latin.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xii, 
104.)  Longmans. 

Quien  Sabe.— A  l^egcnd  of  Jersey,  and  Miscellaneona  \ersea.  (16mo, 
pp.  60.)  Bemrose.  .  .  ^  . 

Ramsay,  A.  C.— The  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain. 
Third  Edition.  (Post  Svo,  pp.  xii,  84a)  Stanford.  ^ 

•Russell,  Rev.  C.  W.,  and  John  1\  Prendergast,  Edited  by.— Calendar  of 
the  State  Papers,  relating  to  Ireland,  of  the  lUi^  of  James  I. 
(1603 — 1606),  Preserved  in  il.  M.’s  Public  Record  Office  and  Else¬ 
where.  (Imperial  Svo,  pp.  cxviil.  658, 15s.)  Longmans. 

Statham,  F.  Re^nald.— Rational  Theology.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  18,  8d.) 

Strahan,  Alexander.— Norman  Macleod,  D.D. :  a  Slight  Contribution 
towards  his  Biography.  (12mo,  pp.  79.)  Henry  8.  King  and  Co 
[*  Reserved  for  separate  notice.] 
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*kill  to  save  his  patient.  But,  after  lingering  a  few  and  Geography  of  Great  Britainf  an  excellent  work  that 


THE  EXAMINEE,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1872 


The  new  Tolame  of  The  Churchman’ s  ShiUing  Maaad,,^ 
^ntains  several  articles  by  the  editor,  Mr  Mack^  ^ 
“  English  Hymns  and  Hymn  Writers,”  afteen  ohapteri  rf 
a  norel  entitled  **  Nellie’s  Choice,”  and  a  variety  of  otlM 


needs  no  fresh  commendation  by  us,  is  considerably  en¬ 
larged  and  in  many  parts  re-written.  In  lieu  of  the  old 
lecture  form,  it  is  now  divided  into  chapters  and  arranged 
as  a  complete  treatise.  The  additions  consist  chiefly  of 
sections  on  ”  the  physical  structure  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  partly  on  subjects  connected  with  the  coal  question, 
partly  on  the  glacial  epoch,  and  partly  on  the  union  of 
Britain  with  the  Continent  at  various  epochs.”  There  is 
also  a  chapter  on  the  origin  of  river  courses  in  our  island. 

Mr  Mason’s  Ouilines  of  English  Orammar  is  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  his  ‘  First  Steps  in  English  Grammar.*  In  it  “  the 
elementary  principles  of  analjrsis  are  introduced  and  set 
forth  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible,  but  no  attempt  is 
made  to  deal  with  the  subject  exhaustively,  or  to  introduce 
the  young  learner  to  difficulties  which  he  would  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  solving.” 

Mr  Prendergast’s  Mastery  Series :  Latin  follows  the 
method  of  previous  manuals  issued  by  him  for  students  of 
Hebrew,  German,  French,  and  Spanish.  His  system, 
which  is,  to  say  the  least,  ingenious  and  attractive,  is  pretty 
well  known  ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  this  expo¬ 
sition  of  it : 

A  new  method  of  teaching  Latin  composition  is  here  set  forth, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  pure 
and  simple,  by  familiarising  beginners  very  gradually  with  the 
constructions  and  inflections  of  the  language,  without  puzzling 
them  with  technical  terms,  or  rnles,  or  instructions.  This  is 
effected  by  arranging  a  series  of  sentences  and  their  English 
versions  so  that  they  shall  analyse  and  explain  every  construction, 
every  inflection,  and  every  word  in  each  text.  The  method 
requires  that  the  sentences  shall  be  learned  by  heart  so  thoroughly 
chat  beginners  shall  be  able  to  reproduce  them  with  as  mnen 
facility  as  in  the  Vernacular. 

The  various  inflections  are  transferred  from  one  word  to 
another ;  they  are  distributed  so  as  to  bring  ont  their  full  power 
and  significance,  and  they  recur  very  frequently  in  the  variations. 
In  like  manner,  every  construction  is  made  intelligible  and 
familiar  by  its  frequent  reappearance  in  other  combinations  of 
words. 

‘  The  specialty  of  the  process  consists  in  the  incessant  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  English  versions  of  the  Latin  sentences,  in  order  to 
draw  them  forth  from  the  memory  in  ever  varying  succession, 
and  to  exercise  the  learner  in  altering  them,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  alterations  made  in  the  English.  Every  English  sentence 
may  be  varied  by  replacing  one  of  its  words  with  another  selected 
from  among  those  already  learned  ;  and  as  the  nouns  in  the  first 
few  texts  are  all  of  one  declension,  and  the  verbs  of  one  conjuga¬ 
tion,  every  one  of  them  is  liable  to  be  thus  displaced,  and  every 
Latin  sentence  may  be  made  to  undergo  several  alterations  in 
succession.  The  translating  of  the  altered  English  sentences, 
and  the  omission  of  words  and  phrases  from  each  sentence,  as 
shown  in  page  1,  form  the  first  steps  to  viva  voce  composition. 

This,  in  truth,  is  the  method  of  nature,  observable  in  children 
who  have  lived  for  two  or  three  months  amongst  educated 
foreigners,  and  have  mastered  half-a-dozen  complete  idiomatic 
sentences  of  about  ten  words  in  length,  tpgether  with  a  large 
number  of  unconnected  words  and  phrases  which  they  always 
repeat  faultlessly.  At  that  period  they  are  in*  possession  of  about 
200  words,  most  of  which  will  be  found  arranged  and  classified  in 
the  Diversifying  Table,  and  from  that  stage  they  advance  rapidly 
in  speaking,  the  length  of  their  sentences  increases,  and  the 
quality  improves,  until  they  speak  as  perfectlv  as  natives  of  their 
own  age.  Such  are  the  effects  produced  in  about  six  months  by 
their  persistency  in  daily  mastering  sentences,  and  in  varying 
those  they  have  previously  learned. 

In  this  imitative  process,  they  speak  grammatically  and  idio¬ 
matically,  because  grammar  is  the  life-blood  pervading  every 
mastered  sentence,  and  the  idiom  is  the  sequence  in  which  the 
words  are  arranged.  It  is  obvious  that  they  imbibe  the  principles 
of  the  constructions  in  the  concrete,  much  more  effectually  and 
more  intelligently  than  is  done  b^  those  who  attempt  to  learn 
them  in  the  abstract,  under  the  guidance  of  the  grammarian. 

Mr  Strahan’s  Norman  Macleod  is  a  reprint,  with  addi¬ 
tions,  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Contemporary  Eeview. 

Besides  a  long  and  noteworthy  pamphlet  by  Mr  Vansit- 
tart  Neale,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter,  Mr  Scott  issues 
two  interesting  tracts — one  by  Professor  Newman,  Thoughts 
on  the  Existence  of  Evilj  written,  as  its  author  says,  in 
1841,  when  he  **  had  not  quite  cut  the  last  cords  that 
bound  him  to  the  idea  of  Supematuralism  ;  ” — and  the 
other  a  thoughtful  and  trenchant  lecture,  by  Mr  Reginald 
Statham,  on  Rational  Theology,  the  purport  being  to  show 
that  there  can  be  no  honest  compromise  between  rational¬ 
ism  and  theology.  It  will  be  well  that  all  supporters  of 
the  movement  which  Mr  Scott  leads  so  energetically 
should  remember  that  he  will  henceforth  issue  his  pamph¬ 
lets,  not  from  Mount  Pleasant,  Ramsgate,  but  from  No.  1 1 
The  Terrace,  Farquhar-road,  Upper  Norwood. 


I  comedy,  though  the  finish  was  partly  due  to  its  appropria 
tions  from  Moliere’s  “  Misanthrope,”  was  produced  very 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  new  house  in  Drury-lane^ 
in  1674.  In  it,  as  Wycherley  said  in  the  proloffue  bl 
“  follows  life  and  nature  only,”  ’ 

Displays  you  as  you  are,  makes  his  fine  woman 
A  mercenary  jilt,  and  true  to  no  man ; 

His  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  age. 

Are  as  dull  rogues  as  ever  camber’d  stage  * 

He  draws  a  friend  only  to  custom  just,  ’ 

And  makes  him  naturally  break  his  trust. 

In  so  far  as  **  The  Plain  Dealer  ”  is  true  to  life  and 
nature,  it  is  a  painful  picture  of  the  worthlessness  that 
passed  for  current  coin  when  the  comedy  was  written.  “  No 
one,”  said  Hazlitt,  “  can  read  this  play  attentively  without 
being  the  better  for  it  as  long  as  he  lives.  It  penetrates  to 
the  core  ;  it  shows  the  immorality  and  hateful  effects  of 
duplicity,  by  showing  it  fixing  its  hj^y  fangs  in  the  heart 
of  an  honest  and  worthy  man.  It  ia  worth  ten  volumes 
of  sermons.” 

Manly,  the  “  plain  dealer,”  is  only  “  an  honest  and  worthy 
man  ”  according  to  the  Restoration  standard  of  worth  and 
honesty.  He  is  a  sea-captain,  who,  distrusting  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  puts  faith  in  his  mistress,  Olivia,  and  in  his 
friend,  Vernish,  under  whose  protection  he  leaves  her  while 
he  is  away  fighting  against  the  Dutch.  But  the  friend 
treacherously  marries  the  mistress ;  and  she  proves  false  to 
her  husband  as  well  as  to  Manly.  We  see  her — and  poor 
Manly  by  chance,  unobserved,  after  his  return  from  the 
war,  sees  her  too— indulging  in  all  the  vices  of  the  town, 
and  covering  her  faults  with  such  a  slender  film  of  affected 
honesty  as  appears  in  this  talk  with  her  cousin  Eliza  and 
her  maid  Lettice : 

Olivia.  Ah,  cousin,  what  a  world  ’tis  we  Hve  in  1  I  am  so 
weary  of  it. 

Eliza.  Truly,  cousin,  I  can  find  no  fault  with  it,  but  that  we 
cannot  always  live  in’t ;  for  I  can  never  be  weary  of  it. 

Olivia.  O,  hideous !  you  cannot  be  in  earnest,  sure,  when  you 
say  you  like  the  filthy  world. 

Eliza.  You  cannot  be  in  earnest,  sure,  when  you  say  you 
dislike  it. 

Olivia.  You  are  a  very  censorious  creature,  I  find. 

Eliza.  I  must  confess  I  think  we  women  as  often  discover 
where  we  love  by  railing,  as  men  when  they  lie  by  their  swearing ; 
and  the  world  is  but  a  constant- keeping  gallant,  whom  we  fail 
not  to  quarrel  with  when  anything  crosses  us,  yet  cannot  part 
with’t  for  our  hearts. 

Lbttick.  A  gallant,  indeed,  madame,  whom  ladies  first  make 
jealous,  and  then  quarrel  with  it  for  being  so.  For  if,  by  her 
indiscretion,  a  lady  be  talked  of  for  a  man,  she  cries  presratly, 

“  'Tie  a  censorious  world !  ”  If,  by  her  vanity,  the  intrigue  be  found 
out,  “  Tis  a  prying,  malicious  world !  ** — if,  by  her  over-fonai^> 
the  gallant  proves  unconstant,  “Tis  a  false  world.  Hut 
that,  I’m  sure,  your  ladyship  cannot  say  of  the  world  yet,  as  bad 
as  ’tis.  ,  „ 

Olivia.  But  I  may  say,  “’Tis  a  very  impertinent  wortui 
Hold  your  peace, — and,  cousin,  if  the  world  be  a  gallant,  us  suen 
a  one  as  is  my  aversion.  Pray  name  it  no  more.  .  . 

Eliza.  But  is  it  possible  the  world,  which  has  such  variety^ 
charms  for  other  women,  can  have  none  for  you  ?  Let  s  see,— 
first,  what  d’ye  think  of  dressing  and  fine  clothes  ? 

OuviA.  Dressing !  fie,  fie ;  ’tis  my  aversion. 

Euza.  But  what  d’ye  think  of  visits — balls  ? 

Olivia.  O,  I  detest  ’em. 

Eliza.  Of  plays? 

Olivia.  I  abominate  ’em  ;  filthy,  obscene,  bideousthin^ 

Eliza.  What  say  you  to  masquerading  in  the  winter,  and  ny 
Park  in  the  summer? 

Olivia.  Insipid  pleasures  I  taste  not.  . .  ^ 

Eliza.  Nay,  if  you  are  for  more  solid  pleasures,  what  t 

you  of  a  rich  young  husband  ?  tnnnd 

Olivia.  O,  horrid!  marriage !  what  a  pleasure  you  have  to 
out !  I  nauseate  it  of  all  things.  [•SAe  spits,  ,  , 

Eliza.  Indeed!  but  let’s  see — will  nothing  please  your  w 
d’ye  think  of  the  Court  ?  •  „ 

Olivia.  How,  the  Court  ?  The  Court,  cousin !  my  arerswa, 
my  aversion,  my  aversion  of  all  aversions ! 

Eliza.  How  the  Court!  where —  .  .. 

Olivia.  Where  sincerity  is  equality  as  much  a 

and  as  unprosperous,  as  bashfulness.  I  could  not  laugh 
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^nibble,  though  it  were  a  fat  Privj  Counsellor’s ;  nor  praise  a 
^rd’s  ill  verses,  though  I  were  myself  the  subject ;  nor  an  old 
Udv’s  young  looks,  though  I  were  her  woman  ;  nor  sit  to  a  vain 
YOung  smile-maker,  though  he  flattered  me.  In  short,  I  could 
not  gloat  upon  a  man  when  he  comes  into  a  room,  and  laugh  at 
him*^vhen  he  goes  out.  I  cannot  rail  at  the  absent  to  flatter 

gtanders-by;  I —  .... 

£uzA.  Well,  but  railing  now  is  so  common,  that  *tis  no  more 
malice,  but  the  fashion  ;  and  the  absent  think  they  are  no  more 
t'le  worse  for  being  railed  at  than  the  present  think  they  are  the 
better  for  being  flattered.  And  for  the  Court — 

Olivia.  Nay,  do  not  defend  the  Court  j  for  you’ll  make  me 
rail  at  it  like  a  trusting  citizen’s  widow—  o 

Eliza.  Or  like  a  Holborn  lady,  who  could  not  get  in  to  the  last 
ball  or  was  out  of  countenance  in  the  drawing-room  the  last 
Sunday  of  her  appearance  there.  For  none  rail  at  the  Court  but 
those  who  cannot  get  into  it,  or  else  who  are  ridiculous  when  they 
are  there ;  and  I  shall  suspect  you  were  laughed  at  when  you 
vere  last  there,  or  would  be  a  maid  of  honour. 

Olivia.  1  a  maid  of  honourl  To  be  a  maid  of  honour  were 
yet  of  all  things  my  aversion, 

Eliza.  In  what  sense  am  I  to  understand  you  ?  But,  in  fine, 
by  the  word  aversion.  I’m  sure  you  dissemble ;  for  I  never  knew 
woman  yet  used  it  who  did  not.  Come,  our  tongues  belie  our 
hearts  more  than  our  pocket-gl^ses  do  our  faces.  But  methinks 
we  ought  to  leave  off  dissembling,  since  ’tia  grown  of  no  use  to 
us;  for  all  wise  observers  understand  us  nowadays,  as  they  do 
dreams,  almanacs  and  Dutch  gazettes,  by  the  contrary ;  and  a 
man  no  more  believes  a  woman  when  she  says  she  has  an  aversion 
for  him  than  when  she  says  she’ll  cry  out. 

Olivia.  0,  filthy!  hideous!  Peace,  cousin,  or  your  discourse 
will  be  my  aversion  ;  and  you  may  believe  me. 

Eliza.  Yes ;  for  if  anything  be  a  woman’s  aversion,  'tis  plain¬ 
dealing  from  another  woman.  And,  perhaps,  that’s  your  quarrel 
to  the  world ;  for  that  will  talk,  as  your  woman  says  ? 

Eliza  sees  better  through  OKvia’s  shallow  profession  of 
virtue  than  did  Manly  when  he  was  led  by  it  to  pledge  his 
faith  and  his  fortune  with  her.  When  he  sees  through  it, 
too,  and  finds  that  the  only  other  human  being  in  whom 
he  trusted  is  her  partner  in  deceiving  him,  he  inclines  to 
disbelieve  altogether  in  human  goodness,  and  is  only  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  so  by  a  Fidelia,  who  loving  him  in  secret 
had  entered  his  service  in  man’s  apparel,  who  follows  him 
faithfully  all  through  his  adventures,  and  who  in  the  end 
discloses  her  sex  that  she  may  become  his  wife.  Manly’s 
plot  for  punishing  Olivia  and  her  accomplice  is  repulsive, 
but  characteristic  of  the  times  ;  and  so,  also,  without  being 
repulsive,  is  the  byplay  growing  out  of  the  litigious  pro¬ 
pensities  of  a  Widow  Blackacre,  who,  having  interminable 
law-suits  to  fight,  herself  trains  her  son  Jerry  as  a  lawyer 
and  furnishes  much  amusing  illustration  of  a  strong-minded 
woman  in  Charles  the  Second’s  day,  as  well  as  of  some  of 
the  legal  habits  then  prevalent. 

All  Wycherley’s  four  comedies  were  produced  in  the 
course  of  little  more  than  two  years.  But  their  influence 
was  at  once  apparent  and  lasted  long.  Even  Dryden  felt 
it;  though  his  gradual  abandonment  of  the  heroic  style 
for  something  better  was  doubtless  due  not  so  much  to 
Wycherley’s  example  as  to  the  mockery  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham’s  Rehearsal ;  ”  and,  more  than  to  either,  to 
kis  own  good  sense.  He  had  written  against  his  better 
judgment,  in  the  way  most  likely  to  bring  him  pecuniary 
advantage  during  the  time  when  heroic  plays  were  in 
fashion  :  as  soon  as  he  could  make  money  by  play-writing 
of  a  different  sort,  he  gladly  did  it.  This  later  work  was  not 
very  good.  Some  of  it  was  very  bad,  and  even  in  the  best 
his  great  genius  was  soiled  by  pandering  to  the  vicious 
tastes  of  the  time.  In  comic  writing  for  the  stage,  more- 
ever,  Dryden’s  genius  was  not  at  home.  The  cutting  irony 
of  his  satires  was  here  out  of  place,  and,  when  it  was  dis¬ 
played  with  most  power,  it  either  gave  offence  by  its  per¬ 
sonality  or,  being  too  subtle  for  the  comprehension  of  a 
playhouse  audience,  was  received  with  no  favour.  Popu¬ 
larity  was  therefore  sought  by  coarseness,  and  therein 
Bryden  sometimes  wrote  so  recklessly  that  even  the  play¬ 
goers  of  that  dissolute  time  resented  it.  Dryden  despised 
the  fops  and ‘  gallants  whose  favour  ho  courted,  kept  his 
best  work  for  the  closet,  and  often  put  upon  the  stage  ill- 
constructed  plots,  slipshod  talk,  coarse  mockery,  and  shallow 
ribaldry. 


■nORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  FKiKTOKIUM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dore  Gallery,  35  New  Bond  street  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

Mr  THOMAS  SCOTT  has  quitted  Mount  Pleasant,  Ramsgate. 
BUs  address  is  now 

No,  11  The  Terrace, 

Farquhar  Road, 

Upper  Norwood,  London,  S.E. 

Where  he  will  cany  on  his  work. 

COMPLETION  OF  DESOHANEL’S  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Just  publl8h<^  in  One  Volume,  with  760  Engravings  on  Wood,  and 
Three  Coloured  PUtes,  Medium  8vo,  doth,  18a, 

"VTATURAL  PHILOSOPHY :  an  Elementary 

^^^SCHANEL,  of  Paris.  Translated  and 
J-  D-  tVERETT,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S., 
ProfeMor  of  Natural  Philosophy  In  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

Published  also  separately  in  Four  Parts,  limp  doth,  45.  6d.  each. 

Part  I.  MECHANICS,  HYDROSTATICS,  and 
PNEUMATICS. 

Part  H.  HEAT. 

Part  HI.  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM. 

Part  IV.  SOUND  and  LIGHT. 

VVqrk  Is  used  as  a  Text-book  In  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities,  and  in  the  Chief  Colleges  and  Science  Classes  In  the  United 
Kingdom ;  while  in  France  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  Minister  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  as  the  Text-book  for  Government  Schools. 

London :  BLACKIE  and  SON,  Paternoster-buildings. 

SPECIALTIES  IN  GLOVES. 

Brussels  Kid  (first  choice),  one  Button,  2s.  6d. ;  two  Buttons,  2s.  lid. 
Paris  Kid  ^est  quality)  —  —  3b.  9d. ;  —  —  is.  Sd. 

Kid  Gloves,  with  three  to  six  Buttons,  flrom  2a.  9d.  per  pair. 

Gants  de  SuMe  (Swedish  Gloves),  two  Buttons,  Is.  9d.  per  pair. 
Uussian  Calf  (double  sewn)  _  »  2i.  lid.  — 

Gants  de  Saxe,  extra  long,  without  Buttons  2s.  6d.  — - 

Gentlemen’s  Glovbs,  Brussels  Kid,  9s.  6d. ;  Paris  Kid,  4s.  6d.; 
Kussian  Calf,  2s.  Od.  per  pair. 

The  New  Cape  Driving  Gloves,  one  Button,  2s.  6d. ;  two  Buttons,  8s.  Sd; 
Sample  pair  of  any  description  post  free  on  receipt  of  stamps. 

DEBENHAM  and  FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET,  LONDON,  W‘ 

ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS, 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 

TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 

Pabqubt  FLOORixa  Manutactubibs  to  His  Impxrial  Majxstt 

TAB  EmPBBOB,  and  ALL  THH  COUBTS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

AND  MuSBUXS  op  GBBMANT. 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the 

SOLE  A8ENT8,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNER8-8TREET,  LONDON,  W. 

PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 

SEWING  MACHINES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FROM  £2  28. 


THE  ONLY 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON 
WHERE  THE 
FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED 
OF 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING 
EVKRY 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES 
BEFORE 
PURCHASING. 


Shakespear. 

Wheeler  and  Wilson. 
Agenoria. 

Grover  and  Baker. 
Guelph. 

Willcox  and  Gibbs. 
Cleopatra. 

Thomas. 

Howe, 

Weir,  &c. 


It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description 
that  it  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  all  purposes. 


Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  69  E  D  G  W  A  R  E -B  O  AD, 

AND 

4  CHARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


# 


I 
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ATOTICE.  — EOYAL  SCHOOL  of 

M INES,  Jermyn-street  London  —The  22nd 
SEjiSION  will  BEGIN  on  TUESDAY,  the  Ist 
tlctober.  Proepectuses  may  be  had  on  applica- 
llon.  TRENHAII  KEEKS,  Registrar. 


T'HE  LONDON  ASSURANOP 

JL  CORPORATIOV  WIDE.  ,  C£ 


^  CORPORATION,  for  FIRE  I 
MARINE  ASSURANCES.  ’ 

Inconmrated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d  rso 
Office— No.  7  Royal  Exchange  Lnndn«  i 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq.,  Goremor!  ’ 
Governor. 

Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Deputy-GovcmAi. 


Kirkman  D.  Hodgson, 
Esq  M.P. 

Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Charles  Thomas  Lucas, 
Esq. 

John  Dorrien  Magens, 
Esq. 

John  Stewart  Oxley, 
Esq. 

Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 
Wm.  James  Thompson, 
Esq. 

'William  Whitbread,  Esq. 
Auditors. 

John  Hodgson,  Esq.  Dudley  Robert  Smith,  Esq. 
Walter  Bird,  Esq. 

Georee  William  Lovell,  Secretary. 

John  JV  Broomfield,  Assistant  Secretary. 


CITY  of  LONDON  COLLEGE 

EVENING  CLASSES  for  YOUNG  MEN, 
/»2  Leadcnhall-streetj  E.C.  MICHAELMAS 
TERM  COM3IENCES  MONDAY,  Sept.  30. 
Classes  are  formed  for  French,  German.  Italian, 
Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping, 
Writing,  Shorthand,  Drawing,  Vocal  Alusic, 
Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  Political 
Economy,  Divinity,  Elocution,  Grammar  and 
Composition.  Civil  Service,  Alatriculation,  Ac. 
Average  fee  p<‘r  term  for  one  class  Os.,  which 
gives  free  admission  to  the  reading-room,  lectures, 
and  entertainments.  For  particulars  of  “  Lubbock 
Testimonial  Scholarship,”  prizes,  studentships, 
&c.,  see  Calendar,  price  Sixpence.  For  a  Pro¬ 
spectus  of  classes,  Ac.,  apply  to  TH03I  AS  BECK, 
Secretary. 


The  Honble.  Jas.  Byng. 
John  Glutton,  Esq. 
Octavius  Edward  Coope, 
Esq. 

John  Coope  Davis,  Esq. 
George  Arthur  Fuller, 
Esq. 

Charles  Emanuel  Good- 
hart,  Esq. 

O^ood  Ilaubury,  Jun. 


Nathaniel  Alexander, 
Esq. 

John  Alves  Arbuthnot, 
Esq. 

James  Blyth,  Esq. 
Harvey  Brand,  Esq. 
Edward  Budd  E8q. 
Alfred  D.  Chapman, 
Esq. 

Blark  Wilks  Collet. 
Esq. 

Sir  Frederic  Currie. 


E8*q.®  * 

A-  C.  Guthrie.  Esq. 
John  Alexander  Han- 
key.  Esq. 

Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  fi.  i^endall 
Esq. 

Charfes  Lyell.  Esq. 
y**!**™  Bennie,  Esq. 

£•  Ksq. 

Robert  Ryrie,  Esq 
David  P.  Sellar,  Esq 
LewlsA.  Wallac^sq. 
W.  Bryce  Watson,  Em. 


BI  R  K  B  E  C  K  INSTITUTION, 

SOUTHAMPTON  BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY- LANE. 

LECTURBS  OS  LOQIC  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOJfT. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  each  of  the  above  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  delivered  by  Air  .7.  II.  LEVY  on 
Tuesday  Evenings  during  the  W'Intcr  Session. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  may  obtain  Syllabuses 
on  application  in  the  Library  of  the  Institution. 


Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  are  effected  by 
thePH(ENlX  COAIPANY  upon  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Property,  in  every  part  of  the  World,  on 
the  most  favourable  Terms. 

The  promptitude  and  liberality  with  which  its 
engagements  are  always  met  by  this  Company 
are  well  known,  and  the  importance  of  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  I*ublic  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  since  its  establishment  it  has  paid  more 
than  Ten  Alillions  Sterling  in  discharge  of  Claims 
for  Losses  by  Fire. 

Insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at 
Alichaelmns  must  be  renewed  within  Fifteen  days 
thereafter,  or  they  will  become  Void. 

Receipts  are  now  ready  at  the  principal  Offices, 
Lombard-street  and  Cli^ing-cross,  and  with  the 
respective  Agents  throughout  the  United  Kiug- 
dom. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  lire  that  the  renewal  receipts  for  Ii.sur- 
ances  due  at  Alicbaelmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered 
and  tliat  Insurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall 
remain  unpaid  after  15  days  from  the  said 
Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Cor¬ 
poration  at  moderate  rates  of  Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

£ 

Policies  in  force  for .  4,9(j0  gjg 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Addltiona)  ’  ’ 

Income— Premiums . £16^478 

Interest .  63,747 

-  226,225 

Accumulated  Premiums .  1,410,813 

Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on 
application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications 
for  agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


ATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


Physician- Dr  BARR  AIEADOWS,  49  Dover- 
street,  W. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-Inn-road,  Klng’s- 
eross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Alitre-street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 


PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

street  and  Charing-cross.  London.  Esta 
blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Seltlemcnts. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


RANGER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 
KJ  and  167  Piccadilly,  W.— SUBSCRIPTIONS 
will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous, 
and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  8.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W'.C. 

By  order,  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


Guardian  fire  and  life 

OFFICE. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two 
Alillions. 

11  Lombard  street,  London,  E.C. 
Directors. 

Chairman— JAAIES  GOODSON,  Esq. 
Dcputy-Chairmau-ARCUIBALD  HAMILTON, 
Esq. 

Henry  Hulse  Berens,  ;  John  G.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Esq.  I  Frederick  H.  Jausou, 

Hy.  Bonham  •  Carter,  |  Esq. 

G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
Esq.,  AI.P. 

John  Martin,  Esq. 
Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 
Abraham  J.  Robarts, 
Esq. 


Norwich  union  fire 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY;  Instituted  1821. 
Tlie  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other 
Offices,  while  periodical  returns  have  been  made 
to  the  parties  msured  amounting  to  £422,660. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and 
promptness  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  £2,751,792 
having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  lire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conduct  of  this  establishment,  it  will 
suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeds 
£100,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies :  duty  repealed. 
Offices— 50  Fleet-street,  E.C.,and  Surrey  street, 
Norwich. 

September  28,  1872. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
maU,  S.W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be 
renewed  before  tiie  14th  October,  or  the  same  will 
become  void. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


Charles  Wm.  Curtis, 

Esq. 

Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 

Francis  Hart  Dyke,  Esq. 

Sir  W  alter  R.  Farquhar, 

Bart. 

Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. 

Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 

Richard  M.  Harvey, 

Esq. 

Secretary — Thomas  Tallemach,  Esq. 
Actuary— Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 

N.B. — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Michaelmas 
must  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with  the 
Agents,  on  or  before  the  14th  October. 

The  Accounts  published  under  the  ”  Life 
Assurance  Companies  Act,  1870,”  and  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Prospectus,  give  the  fullest  information 
respecting  the  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs,  and 
the  terms  on  which  Fire  and  Life  Assurances  may 
be  effected. 


TVTORTH  BRITISH  aud  MERCAN- 

JL^  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
I’arliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within 
tifteen  days  from  the  20th  instant.  Receipts  may 
be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London :  61  Threadncedle-strect,  E.C. 

„  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo  pi.,  S.W. 

September,  1872. 


sengers  and  receive  Largo  ana  r 
Steamers  for  „ 

From  South¬ 
ampton. 

GIBRALTAR!  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  j  day,  at  2  p.m. 

*A  L  E  X  A  N-  I  ^ 

DR  I A  (Every  Thurs- 

•ADEN  (  day,  at  2  p.m. 

•BOAIBAY 
tGALLE 
t.MADRAS 
tCALCUTTA 
tl’ENANG 
tSINGAl’ORE 
tCHINA 
tJAPAN 

t  AUSTRALIA 
tNEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 
(Cargo  only.) 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  Brl 

pany’s  Steamers  call. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  ev  y 

Friday,  at  noon.  ^  „  vriday, 

t  From  'Venice  (calling  at  Ancona), 

Sept.  6,  20,  and  Oct.  4,  at  n<wn.  .  _  Friday, 
X  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona), 

Oct.  4,  at  noon. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  I 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  po"® 

Suez  re-embarking  within  six 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re- 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  o| 

Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street,  L. 

Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Afoney 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street.  Lc“ - 
place,  Southampton. 


Every  Alonday 
at  5  a.m. 


Monday,  Sept. 
9,  23,  and  Oct. 
7,  at  6  a.m. 


Thursday, Sept 
12  and  26,  at 
2  p.m. 


DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIQENT, 

WITH  TUB  CONSEQUENT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 

rnOYIDBD  POR  BY  A  FOLICY  OF  TUB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


the  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

X  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCECOMPANY, 
Comhil),  London  ;  Dale -street,  Liverpool. 

INCOME,  1871. 

Fire  Premiums  . £1,131,594 

Life  Premiums .  272,949 

luterest  on  Investments .  199,574 

Total  Income . £1,004,117 

All  descriptions  of  Fire,  Life,  and  Annuity 
business  transacted  on  favourable  terms. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary 
and  Kes.  Sec. 


Afouday,  Oct. 
7,  at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  Sept, 
26,  at  2  p.m. 


Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Irldaj. 

've.ri^(^'ltag  0«  Frld>y- 

the  chaise 

eastward  ot 

8  of  their 
.mbarking 

(btained  of 
,0.  (South 

and  Freight, 
the  Company  • 

London, orOrienUl- 


AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OP  £3  TO  £6  58. 

INSURES £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
TUB  RATE  OP  £6  PER  WEEK  FOR  INJURY. 

£660,000  Imve  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  oat  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  YEAB- 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bail  way  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  &10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


RE  AT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force  from  13th 
Alay  to  3l8t  October,  1872. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


J 
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^-p jj E  OVERSEAL  COLLIERY 

I  COMl’ANY  (Limited).  Jloirn.  Lciccptcr- 
Incorporftted  under  the  Companies  Acts, 
?''Vy;„d  1807.  Capital  £  40.000,  in  8,000  shares  of 
eTcacIi.  Deposit  £1  per  share  on  application, 
•nd  JE**  on  allotment.  Future  calls  not  to  exceed 
#  1  ner  share,  and  at  intervals  of  not  L  ss  than 
fhree  months.  The  vendor,  liavin(r  full  faith  in 
the  value  of  the  property,  has  agreed  to  accept  the 
wiTole  of  the  purcliase-money  (£'i0,000)  in  shares, 
if  so  desired  by  the  Directors. 

DinSCTOBS. 

\ym  SlcCullagh  Torrens,  Esq.,  3I.P.,  40  St 

George's- road,  8.W. 

W  G  Craig,  Esq.,  (Messrs  Craig.  Hogg,  and  Co.X 
Iron  Merchaut,  Clydesdale  House,  Highbury 
New  I’ark. 

r.ntjiiii  C.  Kdgeumbe  Davenport,  J.P.,  and 
^Dep.-Lieut.  for  the  West  Biding  of  York¬ 
shire  Upper  Park-place,  Riehmoud,  Surrey. 
tVilliam  ’llolliday.  Esq.,  Merchant,  Mark-lane, 
London,  and  Leinster  Lodge,  Selhurst. 

X  Dulstr^e  Edwardes,  Esq.,  Y'ork-terrace, 

Regent’s-park,  N.W. 

SANSEBfl. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 
SOLICITORS. 

BI(.ssrs  Stone,  Blllinghurst ,  and  Wood,  12 
poultry,  E.C. 

.  AUDITORS. 

Messrs  Jones,  Read,  and  Smith,  75  Aldermanbury, 
E.C. 

8BCRBTABT. 

Henry  May,  Esq. 

OFBICBS. 

9  King's  Arms-yard,  Moorgate-street.  E.C. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  Overseal  Colliery  Company  is  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  working  and  selling  the  produce 
of  the  Coal  and  other  Mines  and  minerab  under 
certain  lands  called  Short  Heaths,  situate  in  the 
parish  of  Oversea!,  near  Moira,  in  the  couuty  of 
Leicester. 

Tills  mineral  property  is  held  on  lease  for  ninety, 
one  years  from  29th  September,  1871,  under  un¬ 
usually  favourable  royalties,  viz.: — Large  coal, 
(id.  per  ton  of  22}  cwt. ;  small  or  round  coal,  :)d. 
per  ton  of  22}  cwt. ;  ironstone,  4d.  per  ton  of  22^ 
cwt. ;  and  tire  bricks,  2s.  per  thousand. 

The  Moira  Main  coal  is  now  selling  on  bank 
at  from  16e.  to  178.  per  ton. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  working  expenses  will 
not  exceed  78.  6d.  per  ton;  then  taking  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  coal  on  the  bank  at  only  lls.  per  ton, 
a  profit  of  .38.  (ki.  per  ton  will  remain,  which,  on 
.'WO  tons,  is  £52  lOs.  per  day,  and,  ret^oning  300 
working  days  in  the  year,  amounts  to  £1.5,750  per 
annum.  But  as  Qpal  is  now  selling  at  Moira  on 
bank  at  16s.  and  178.  per  ton,  take  the  price  at 
16s.  per  ton,  a  return  is  thus  shown  (after  deduct¬ 
ing  78.  6d.  for  working  expenses)  of  Ss.  6d.  per 
ton,  which,  on  300  tons  per  day,  would  give  a 
nett  profit  of  upwards  of  £.38,000  per  annum, 
upon  a  capital  or  £40,000,  supposing  the  whole 


amount  were  to  be  called  up,  which  it  is  not 
believed  will  be  niicessary. 

No  promotion  money  of  any  kind  will  be  paid, 
nnd  the  vendors  agree  to  pay  all  prelimlaary 
exMnses. 

the  allotments  will  be  made  according  to 


and  every  information  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Ck>mpany. 

^FHE  OVERSEAL  COLLIERY 

A  COMPANY  (Limited). — Notice  is  hereby 
Given,  that  the  LIST  of  APPLICATION  for 
SHARES  in  this  Company  will  CLOSE  for 
London  on  Wednesday  Next,  October  2,  and  for 
the  country  on  Thursday,  October  3. 

By  order, 

HENRY  MAY,  Esq ,  Secretary. 

2  Kings's  -  Arms  -  yard,  Moorgate .  street,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C  ,  Sept.  20th,  1872, 


MR  TENNANT,  aEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-, 

Gives’  instruction  in 

UINEKALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Kockn,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms : 

MW  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Lhree  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

. .  5  5  0 

VI  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

40ft' P'’»wer8 .  10  10  0 

Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 
Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

Collections,  either  to  Illustrate 
wiK  at  50  to  500  Guineas  each, 


GRATEFUL -COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BBEABFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  toe  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 

Srovided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
avoured  beven^e  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors*  bills.*' — Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

J  AMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Ilomceopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps's  CacAolne,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 

JOHN  OOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  (iosNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Cneraists, 
succeeded  In  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con- 
oentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  prioe.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
G  O  8  N  ELL  and  CO. *8  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


the  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 

*  ’f»veller  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
pecimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 


Eiioe  as  if  purchase  at  the  London  General 
louming  Warehouse,  In  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

KIN  AH  AN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
•  spirit  is  the  very 

OBEAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandv.  Note 
the  words  “Kinahan’s  .  LL  .**on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIEL0-8TREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


RUPTURES— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

T^HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

V  V  TRUSS  la  allowed  ^  upwards  of  600 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  oflreotlve  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  II KRNIA.  Tho  ose  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  Is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-M  AIN  PAD  anif  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  case  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  mar  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADlLL'l', 
LsONUON* 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  10s.,  21s.,  20e.  6d.,  and 
31s.  6d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  Od.,  42s.,  aud  52s.  Od. 
Postage  free. 

Price  or  an  Umbilical  Truss,  lis.,  oLd  52s.  6d. 
Postage  fVeo. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  W’lIITE, 
Poet-Offloe,  Piccadilly. 

Tj^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

-lli  CAPS,  kc.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS, and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  aud  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  fcc.  They  are  porous, 
fight  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinaiw  stocking.  IMce,  from  48.  6d.. 
7a  Od.,  lOs.,  and  lOs.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  W’HITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


DATHS  and  TOILET  WARE.— 

WILLfABI  S.  BURTON  has  ONE  LARGE 
SHOW  ROOM  devoted  exclusively  to  the  DIS¬ 
PLAY  of  BATHS  and  TOILET  WARE.  The 
Stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest,  and 
most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  Public,  and 
marked  at  prices  proportionate  with  tliosc  that 
have  tendea  to  make  his  establishment  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  country. 

Portable  Showers,8g.0d.  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lbs. 
Nursery,  25s.  to  4Ua  to  £6  8s. 

Hip,  158.  to  388.  Sponging,  Gs.  Od-  to  38s. 

A  large  assortment  of  Gas,  Furnace.  Hot  and 
Cold  Plunge,  V  npour  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  13s.  to 
488.  the  Set  of  Three. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron- 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.the  Priuc^e  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850IlluBtrationH  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plana  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Ac., 

Axoel-Passaob,  93  Uppbr  Tuambs-Sthbbt, 
London. 

Nose  machine.— Thu  u  a 

simple  successful  contrivance  which,  applied 
to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  direi'ts  tlie  soft 
cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an 
ill-formed  nose  Is  quickly  shaped  to  iierfuction. 
Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Prici' 
los.  6d.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248 
High  Holbom,  London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stamps. 

Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holborii, 

London.  ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 
produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  Is  used.  It  is  perraauent,  and  perfectly 
natural  in  effect.  Price  3s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and 
lOs.  6d  ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. 
Alex  Ross’s  Canthoridcs  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower, 
38. 6d. 

O  PANI8H  FLY  is  the  acting  ingre- 
O  dlent  In  ALEX.  BOSS’S  CANT  HA  R  IDES 
OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  Ss.  6d. :  sent  by  post  for  54 
stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS. 248  High  Holbom,  Lon¬ 
don,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s. —  Hair  Dye, 
3s.  M. ;  Face  Powder.  Is. 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR- 

COLOUR  WASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  origiiial 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross.  It  is 
merely  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  48  hours,  greyness 
entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
Price lOs.Gd.,  sentfor stamps — ^248 High  Holbom, 
London. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonuets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  In  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 


goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  8. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 

CAUTION. 


ELZINGTON  &  00. 

I  find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 
so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 
offered  for  sale  as  “ELKINGTON’S  JIKST 
K  L  E  C  T  R  O  -  P  L  A  T  E,"  to  warn  the  Public 
against  purchasing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at 
all  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments, 
viz.: 

22  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

45  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

ST  ANN’S  SQUARE.  MANCHESTER. 

Oa  Til  R  Mandfactobt,  N  E  W  H  A  L  L 
STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO.^ 

PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

BEYANT  and  MAY’S 

TRADE  HARK— AN  ARK. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

T3RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

J3  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGfIT  ONL3  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 
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BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856, 

80LB  MBDAL,  PARIS  B.XniBITTON,  1867, 
SILVER  MEDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 

BOUDAULT'S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY).  48.  AND  8s. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOTOATILT’8  PEPSINE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
London,  £.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


RICHARD  AJsD  JOHN  SLACIT 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

33  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET HOUSK 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELEOTPo 

PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure 
SLACK’S  Nickel,  a  metal 
Cii  KMicAL  Principles,  almost  to  the  nir&.S 
wJnteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article ’that*J!^ 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years^V^i.^ 
ample  proof  of  its  durability.  ^  ^ 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 

electro-plated  ^ 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

ALES  AEE  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
PUEITT, 

POSSESS  EMINENTLY  INVIGORATING 
AND  REFRESHING  PROPERTIES, 
AND  ARE  DISTINGUISHED  FOR 
THEIR  DELICACY  OF  FLAVOUR. 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 

Observe  Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Stores — Belvedere  road,  S.E. 


12  Table  Forks 

13  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 

2  Salt  do.  . 
1  3Iustarddo. . 
0  Egg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 
1  Butter  Knife 

3  Sauce  Ladles 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wfgraore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Ti^ity-strcct,  London,  E.C. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION- 

SAVORY  and  MOORE'S  PANCREATIO 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 

Sotent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme- 
ies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  re¬ 
ject^  by  the  stomacn.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  3 Is. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


0  2  6  0  3  Oj  0  3  6;  0  4  0 
8  4  on  2  312  11  613  19  6 

Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  70b.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6 15s.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25e.  to  50s. ;  andeverv 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOOD.S  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istslse.  2nd  size.  .Irdsize. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  O  0  .£1  %  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 
^lessrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazevby. 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as 
healthy  digestive  organs,  and  when  they 
are  impaired,  the  popular  and  pro¬ 
fessional  remedy  is 

MOESOH’S  PEPSINE. 

Sold  in  bottles  from  38.,  and  in  boxes  from  28.  6d., 
by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 

•  Dentist  (certified  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery),  emphatically  guarantees  entire 
freedom  from  pain  in  the  Extraction  of  Teeth  or 
Stumps,  and  by  his  painless  and  perfect  system  of 
adjusting  self-adh*  sive  Artificial  Teeth,  extrac¬ 
tions,  springs,  wires,  &c.,  are  done  away  with. 
These  Teeth  render  mastication  easy,  articulation 
distinct,  and  are  superior  in  every  respect  to  any 
yet  introduced.  They  are  supplied  at  a  very 
moderate  cost,  G.  H.  J.  beiug  the  actual  maker. 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  At  home  daily, 
and  every  information  given  without  charge. 
Only  address,  57  Great  Russell-street,  opposite 
British  Museum.  Now  rublished,  ’Dentistry; 
its  Use  and  Abuse,’ by  G.  H.  JONES,  price  28. 6d., 
to  be  had  of  Elliot  Stock,  Faternoster-row,  or  of 
any  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  Is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

*«*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


batbs,  from  78. 6d. 


FRAifPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

[IIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 

the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion. 


bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa- 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  ijd.  and  2h.  Od.  per  box. 


QLACK’S  STRA-ND  ”  RAZOR 

excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

IRON  WAREHOUSE  Is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65i.  to  1-Os. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  5s.  9a. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  toft's. 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  48.  6d.  to  3^- 
Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s.  tkL 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  toVaS. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  JOB. 
Papier  Mach4  ditto,  30s.  to  95#. 

Copper  Teakettles,  68*  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES.  ^  . 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  •  **  ®  X 

SLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent 
taining  upwards  of  350  ‘ 

Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro  plated  V  arw.  i  Mie 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  wltno 
one.  _ _ 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


rr^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
-I-  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  niunklud ;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  in  every  rank  of  Hie,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor,  is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


^XYOENATED  WATER  holds  in 
Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Dmggists. 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIR3IINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 


IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS, 


T'HE  LONDON  INVEisTMJ 

X  CIRCULAR  for  October.  Npw 
(post  free).  Containing  a 

i^urities  for  Investment,  paying  6  to 

Messrs  JONES  and  TALLENTIKK. 
Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Dealers.  3U  Cbsni,e- 
Corahill,  London,  E.C. 

-London  and  County  Bank. 


rpHE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

X  Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.-  Read 
carefully  the  printed  instructions. 

CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  Baron 
Liebig’s,  the  inventor’s,  signature.  Beware  of  all 
imitation  extract. 


Barkers- 
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JOHN  BURGESS  &  SON’S 

ORIGINAL  AND  SUPERIOR 

ESSENCE  OP  ANCHOVY. 

EST-A.BIjISH;DSID  1760-- 

107  STRAND  (Corner  of  Savoy  Steps), 
LONDON. 

DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

OCTOBER  NUMBER  now  readj,  Twelve  Pages  ^post  free), 


MiDM,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &o. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1852. 

Banebrs:  Loudon  and  Westminsteb,  Lothburt,  Lohdon,  E.C. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  OCTOBER  (price  28.  6d.)  contains  the 
following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS; 

I.  Othello  relating  his  Adventures,  after  C.  W. 
Cope,  K.A. 

II.  The  Alchemist,  after  A.  Van  Ostade. 

III.  A  Dip  in  the  Sea,  after  J.  Durham,  A.R.A. 

Literary  Contributions : — Diabolic  Art,  by 
Robert  Main,  illustrated;  The  International  Exhi¬ 
bition— Sculpture  ;  British  Artists :  their  Style 
and  Character,  No.  evil.  James  T.  Llnnell,  by 
James  Daffome,  illustrated:  The  Shrine  of  St 
Albans,  by  John  Pigott,  Jun.,  F.S.A.;  The 
Dnblin  Exhibition  ;  Flaxman  as  a  Designer.  No. 

IV.  The  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Acts  of  3Iercy, 
bv  G.  F.  Teniswood,  F.8.A.,  illustrated;  A 
Madonna,  bv  Fra  Bartolomeo;  The  Museums  of 
England — The  Ipswich  Aluseum,  by  Llewellynn 
Jewltt,  F.S.A.,  illustrated :  Improvements  in 
Minor  British  Industries — Mr  Streeter’s  Inven¬ 
tions;  Jewish  Art  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition; 
Ac.  kc.  Also,  with  the  October  Number,  is  pub¬ 
lished  the  sixth  portion  of  the 

ART- JOURNAL 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
of  the  International  Exhibition,  1872,  by 
GEORGE  WALLIS,  Keeper  of  the  Art  Col¬ 
lections,  South  Kensington. 

The  Volume  for  1871,  bound  in  cloth,  price 
31s.  6d. 

London  :  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy-lane,  and  all 
Booksellers. 

FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for 

OCTOBER,  being  No.  XXX IV. of  the  New 
Series.  Edited  by  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A. 

CONTE KTS; 

Peasant  Proprietors. 

Luxury, 

Norwegian  Poetry  since  1814.  By  Edmund  W. 
Gossc. 

The  Burgomaster's  Family.  A  Dutch  Story. 
Translated  by  Sir  .lonn  Shaw  Lefevre. — 
Chapters  XXII.— XXIV.  . 

Horace  Greeley.  | 

The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Laity. 

The  Public  Lands  of  the  United  States. 

The  Misadventures  of  Mr  Catlyne,  Q.C.  An 
Autobiography.  By  Matthew  Stradling.— 
Chapters  XVI.— XVIII. 

With  a  Trout  Rod.  By  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins, 
MA. 

l^ndon:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 

”  atemoster-ro  w. 

DLACKWOOD’S  magazine,  for 

^  OCTOBER,  1872.  No.  DCLXXXIV. 
"Ice  2b.  cd. 

CONTENTS ; 

The  Parisians.- Book  I. 

William  Smith. 

A  True  Reformer.  Part  VIII. 

The  SessioD  of  1872. 

Horatian  Lyrics : 

No.  I.— Horace  in  England  In  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  to  Alsecenas  in 
Elysium . 

TK  »  S*-  Andrew. 

The  Late  Royal  Progress  in  Spain. 

l^jJJLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and ' 


“Worthy  alike  of  its  theme  and  its  authors.*  — 
Times. 

London  :  &  pilgrimage.  Bv 

GUSTAVE  DORE  and  BLANCHARD 
JERROLD.  Part  X.,  now  ready,  contains  the 
following  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dor6,  drawn 
on  the  spot,  and  engraved  under  the  Artist’s  care-  I 
ful  supervision. 

Opium  Smoking— The  Lascars*  Room  in  *  Edwin 
Drood;’  Whitechapel— a  Hiding-place;  Went- 
worth-street,  Whitechapel ;  Coffee-shop,  Petti¬ 
coat-lane;  Coven  t  Garden  Market -Early  Morn¬ 
ing  ;  Columbia  Market ;  Billingsgate,  and  Open¬ 
ing  of  the  Market ;  Borough  Market ;  Glouoester- 
street.  New  Cut-k)ld  Clothes  Mart;  Hanlware 
Dealer,  New  Cut  Market ;  Off  Billingsgate  Market ; 
The  Butcher,  Newport  Market-alley. 

Reading  Cases  to  hold  the  Twelve  Numbers, 

38.  6d.  each. 

In  Twelve  Monthy  Parts,  Ss.  each. 

London :  GRANT  and  CO.,  102  Fleet-street, 
and  all  Booksellers. 

IVT  ACMILLAN’S  magazine. 

ItX  No.  156.  For  OCTOBER.  Price  Is. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER  : 

1.— “  The  Strange  Adventnres  of  a  Phaeton.*’  By 
William  lilack,  Author  of  *  A  Daughter  of 
Heth.’etc.  Chapters  XXVII.— XXIX.  , 

2. — “  The  Work  of  Volunteers  in  the  Organisation 
of  Charity."  By  OctaWa  Hill. 

8. — “  A  Swiss  Sanctoary.** 

4. — “  Thoughts  upon  Government.**  Chapter  IV. 

5. — “  An  Hour  with  some  Old  People.’’ 

6. — **The  Church  of  England  in  tne  Rural  Dis¬ 
tricts."  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Girdlestone, 
Canon  of  Bristol. 

7. — “  The  Public  Stores  :  their  Purchase  and 
Administration.*’  By  Francis  W.  Rowsell, 
Superintendent  of  Admiralty  Contracts. 

8.— Sonnet — “  Tired."  By  Mary  Brotherton . 

9.— “Art  and  Morality."  By  G.  A.  Simeox. 

10.— “Japan." 

11.—“  On  the  Aims  and  Instruments  of  Scientifie 
Thought.”  By  Professor  W.  K.  Clifford. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO..  London. 

Price  Half-a-Crown,  Monthly, 

rpHE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

X  Contents  for  OCTOBER:— 

1.  Is  God  Unknowable?  By  Father  Dalgaims. 

2.  Ethics  of  Ritual.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor. 

3.  Reminiscences  of  Rome  daring  the  Vatican 
Council.  By  M.  C.  O’Connor  Morris. 

4.  Huxleylsm.  By  W.  T.  Thornton. 

5.  The  Special  Beauty  conferred  by  Imperfection 
and  Decay.  By  W.  E,  Greg. 

6.  Dean  Stanley  and  the  Scotch  Moderates.  By 


and  Decay.  By  W.  E,  Greg. 

6.  Dean  Stanley  and  the  Scotch  Moderates.  By 

Principal  TuUoch. 

7.  At  Canterbury  Cathedral  Five  Hundred  Tean 

Ago.  By  the  Rev.  J .  M.  Capes. 

8.  On  Mind  and  Will  in  Nature.  By  Dr  W.  B. 

Carpenter. 

9.  On  Prayer : — 

I.  By  Professor  Tyndall. 

II.  By  the  Author  of '  Hints  towards  a  Serious 
Attempt  to  Estimate  the  Value  of  the 
“  Prayer  for  the  Sick."  ’ 

III.  By  James  M’Cosh,  D.D.,  President  of 
Princeton  College,  United  States. 

STRAHAN  and  CO..  Publishers. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


TPHE  EXAMINER  lins  appeared  in 
X  an  altered  shape  since  the  commencement 
of  last  year.  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to 
which  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been 
limited,  twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  four  or  eight ;  the 
intention  being  that,  exclusive  of  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty 
pages  of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each 
week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  change  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken.  “The  main  objects  of  The  Examinee 
newspaper,"  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which 
he  and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in 
1808,  “  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform  in  Par- 
liament,liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  especially 
freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary 
tastes  into  all  subjects  whatever."  Great  advances 
have  been  made  in  political,  social,  and  literary 
progress  during  the  four  and-slxty  years  which 
the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers, 
and  many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt, 
Albany  Fonblanque,  and  their  associates  were 
pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these  reforms 
have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  bo 
effected.  The  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  Its 
original  principles  and  traditions,  attempts  to  do 
as  much  usefhl  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives 
honestly  and  heartily  to  aid  its  readers  in  forming 
sound  opinions  concerning  the  Important  events 
of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  con¬ 
clusions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless 
action  towards  the  removal  of  errors  and  abuses 
from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and  towards 
the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to 
the  increased  well-being  of  all  classes  of  society. 
As  many  independent  thinkers  give  expression  to 
their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt 
Is  made  to  obtain  complete  agreement  in  the 
views  put  forward ;  but  in  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  prompt  them  there  is  no  variation. 


Thr  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in 
time  for  the  early  morning  mails,  or  for 
delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 

Subscribers  may  have  their  copies  sent,  post 
free,  direct  from  the  Office,  No.  9  Wellington 
street.  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of 
38.  9d.  a  quarter. 

Now  ready.  (One  Shilling.)  No.  154. 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  for 

OCTOBER,  with  Illustrations  bv  G.  D. 
LESLIE.  A.RA..  and  HUBERT  UKRKOMER 


CONTENTS : 


Old  Kensington.  By  Miss  Thackeray.  Chapters 
XXVIII.  to  XXX.  (With  an  Illustration.) 
On  the  Origin  of  Shakespeare's  **  Tempest.** 

On  Gardening. 


On  Gardenia. 
Wandering  Troubadours. 
Legends  of  Old  America. 


Legends  of  Old  America. 

A  Few  Words  about  Coal. 

The  Last  Master  of  an  Old  Manor-Honse.  A 
Transylvanian  Tale.  Chapters  IV.  to  VIII. 
(With  an  Illustration.) 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 
Price  2s.  6d., 

rpHE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 

X  No.  XXXIX.-OCTOBER,  1872. 

1;  Herder  as  a  Theologian.  II.  By  J.  Frederic 
Smith.  _  , 

2.  Memoir  of  Joshua  Parry.  By  W.  J. 

3.  New  KngUsh  Lives  of  Jesus.  By  John  Wright, 

B  A 

4.  The  Legislation  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  Russell^ 

Martineau.  M.A.  ^  ^  , 

6.  The  Hampton  Lecture  on  Dissent.  By  Charles 

6.  The*Life  alter  Death.  By  Frances  Power 

7.  The  Synod  of  the  French  Protestant  Cbnrch.* 

By  Etienne  Coquerel,  Pasteur. 

8.  Evolution  and  Religion.  By  C  B.  Upton, 

B.A.,B.So. 

9.  Notices  of  Books. 

Publishers:  Messrs  WILLIAMS  and  NOR- 
GATE.  14  Henriettarstreet,  Covent-garten,  ^n- 
don,  and  20  South  Fredsrlok-strest,  Edinburgh. 
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BIOHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  LOGIC, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS  MENTAL  &  MORAL  SCIENCE, 


iTELD-MARSHAL  SIR  JOHN 

BERGOYNK,  Bart..  HIS  LIFE  and 
COKKKSl’ONDENCE.  CoraprisIng  Extracts 
from  hla  Journals  during  the  Pminaulnr  and 
Crimean  Wars;  Letters  of -the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Lords  llar- 
dinge,  Palmerston  and  Herbert,  Sir  Robert 
Pctn,  Lord  Raglan,  Omar  Pasha,  and  many 
other  celebrated  Men.  Also  the  Private  and 
Official  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
during  the  Crimean  >Var.  Edited  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  the  Hon.  GEORGE  WROTTESLEY, 
Royal  Engineers.  2vols.,8vo.  With  Portraits. 

OUR  WORK  in  PALESTINE ;  u 

History  of  the  Researches  conducted  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  the  Holy  Land  by  Captains 
W'lLSON,  ANDERSON,  WARREN,  &c. 
lllustraU‘d  by  upwards  of  Fifty  Woodcuts 
and  Plans.  Fenp.  8vo,  38.  6d. 


The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of 

CAPTAIN  FREDERICK  MARRY'AT, 
R.N.,  Author  of  ‘Peter  Simple.’  By  his 
Daughter,  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT.  2  vole., 
crown  8vo,  21s. 

,  [Now  ready. 

A  SEARCH  after  SUNSHINE;  a 

Visit  to  Algeria  in  1871.  By  Lady  HER¬ 
BERT,  Author  of  ‘Impressions  of  Spain.’ 
Square  crown  8vo.  With  upwards  of  Twenty 
Illustrations  engraved  by  Geoiye  Pearson. 

A  LADY  of  the  LAST  CENTURY ; 

Mrs  ELIZABETH  MONTAGU.  Including 
Letters  of  Mrs  Montagu  never  before  pub¬ 
lished.  Edited  by  Dr  DORAN,  Autlior  of 
’The  Queens  of  England  of  the  House  of 
Hauover.’  8vo. 

A  SCAMPER  to  SEBASTOPOL 

and  JERUSALEM.  By  JAMES  CRExVGH. 


DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS:  or, 

Anecdotes  of  the  Medical  World  and  Curiosi¬ 
ties  of  Medicine.  By  JOHN  TI.MBS,  F.8.A  , 
Author  of  ‘  Lives  of  Wits  aud  Humourists.’ 
2  vols.,  crowu  8vo. 

TURNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.  By 

the  Rev.  FREDERICK  ARNOLD.  2  vols., 
crown  8VO. 

A  NEW  and  POPULAR  EDITION 

of  SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLES.  By  the  EARL 
and  the  DOCTOR.  Crown  8vo,  (Js. 


CYRILLA.  A  StoiT  of  German 

Life.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  fuitials’and '  Quits.’ 
Crown  8VO,  (is.  [Now  ready. 

WITHIN  the  MAZE.  A  Novel,  j 

By  Mrs  HENRY  WOOD,  Author  of  ‘East  ! 
Lynue,’  ‘  The  Channiugs,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

[On  Tuesday  next. 

A  NEW  and  POPULAR  EDITION 

of  DENE  HOLLOW.  By  Mrs  HENRY 
WOOD.  Crown  8vo,  Cs. 

CHEAP  POPULAR  EDITION  of 

POOR  MISS  FINCH.  By  WILKIE 
COLLI.X.S,  Author  of  ‘The  Woman  iu 
White.’  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


NEW  and  CHEAPER  EDITION 

of  PROFESSOR  YONGE’S  ENGLISH- 
•  LATIN  and  LATIN-ENGLISH  DIC¬ 
TIONARY. 


BY  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.O., 

Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen: 

I.oglc,  Deductive  and  Inductive,  price  lOs.  6d. 
Part  1.  Deduction,  price  -Is.  Part  11.  Induction, 
price  6s.  6d. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science,  price  10s.  6d.— or. 

Part  I.  Psychology  and  History  of  Philosophy, 
pri06  O0.  Oil  • 

Part  II  Ethical  Philosophy  and  Ethical  Systems, 
price  Is.  0<l. 

The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  Third  Edition,  8vo, 
price  158. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternostcr-row. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  ERICHSEN’S 
SURGERY. 

On  Friday  next,  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  700  Wood 
Engravings,  price  32s.,  cloth, 

The  SCIENCE  and  ART  of 

SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical 
Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  JOHN 
ERIC  ERICH8EN,  Senior  Surgeon  to  Uni¬ 
versity  College  Hospital,  and  Holme  Professor 
of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Sixth,  thoroughly 
revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  100  additional  Illus¬ 
trations. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF 
DR  GRAILY  HEWITT’S  WORK  ON 
THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

On  Saturday  next,  in  8vo,  with  132  Wood 
Engravings,  price  248.,  cloth, 

rr^HE  PATHOLOGY,  DIAGNOSIS, 

L  and  TREATMENT  of  DISEASES  of 
WOMEN,  including  the  Diagnosis  of  PREG¬ 
NANCY.  By  GRAILY  HEWITT,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  lliseases 
of  Women,  University  College,  and  Obstetric 
Physician  to  the  Hospital ;  Examiner  in  Obstetric 
Medicine  to  the  University  of  London.  A  New 
Edition,  being  the  Third,  in  great  part  re  written, 
and  with  additional  Illustrations. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Patemoster-row. 

On  Friday  next,  in  crown  8vo,  price  78. 6d.,  cloth, 

The  orbs  around  us  ;  a  Series 

of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs 
of  Suns.  By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A. 
(Camb.)  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society;  Author  of  ‘The  Sun,’ 

‘  Other  Worlds  than  Ours,’  &c. 

London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  I 
I’aternoster-row . 


On  Friday,  October  11,  in  One  Volume,  crown 
8vo,  price  128.  6d.,  cloth, 

T?STIMATES  of  the  ENGLISH 

Hi  kings  from  WILLIAM  the  CON¬ 
QUEROR  to  GEORGE  III.  By  J.  LANGTON 
SANFORD,  Author  of  ‘  Studies  aud  Illustrations 
of  the  Great  Rebellion,’  &c. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Patemoster-row. 

On  Friday  next,  iu  One  Volume,  8vo,  price  15s., 
cloth, 

A  BUDGET  of  PARADOXES.  By 
AUGUSTUS  DE  MORGAN,  F.B.A.S. 
and  C.P.S.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Re¬ 
printed,  with  the  Author’s  Additions,  from  the 
‘  Athenaeum  ’  Journal. 

London ;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 

jyjTISS  BEADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  ‘Lady  Audley’s 
Secret,’  fcc.,  in  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 


This  Work  has  undergone  careful  revision,  and  ' 

.ur  »|1A  •MiKIU.Mti.tii  rkt  till.  Th4r»oon»l>  ITHiti,...  'I'Ll  XU-Ui  DiXXrilX. 


J  Ills  ora  OHS  unuergone  careiui  revision,  ana  ' 
now  on  the  publication  ot  the  Thirteenth  Edition ,  '  I 
tiie  whole  Work  (1,370  pages)  is  reduced  to  78.  tid  ;  ; 
thus  making  it  by  far  tlie  cheapest  Dictionary  in  | 
the  Kingdom.  [Now  ready. 

NEW  EDITION  of  the  LIVES  of  ^ 

WITS  and  HUMOURISTS.  By  JOHN  | 
TIM  US,  F.8.  A.,  Author  of  ‘Anecdotes  of  1  ^ 

Paiuters,’ ‘  Tliiugs  not  Geuerally  Kuowu.’  2  ME 
vols.,  orowu  8vo,  128.  !  the 

I  Moi 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur-  | 
lluj^n-street.  Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  G 
Majesty.  Thr 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,wrth  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedie-street,  London.  E.C. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


BESSIE.  By  Julia  KavanaEh 

Author  of  ‘  Nathalie.’  Ac.  3  vola  ^  ^ 

AMY  STENNETT.  3  vols. 

possessercapabilit^™  of*rh?gh*  There^^ 

The  WOMAN  with  a  SECRET  Bw 

«lf.’ ^  H". 

T  o*  thrilling  intereri 

the  whole  book  is  one  of  great  powS^ 

“  A  clever  novel.  A  better  mystification  h*. 
seldom  been  devised. ”~Post.  ^  ‘on  nts 

WEAYFOKD’S  WAED,  and  other 

Talc.  By  F.  W.  KOBIKSON,  Author  ol 
‘  Grandmother’s  Money,’ Ac.  3  vols. 

“Mr  Robinson  is  a  good  story  teUer.  and  some 
of  his  tales  are  very  well  done.  ‘Wravford’« 
Ward’  is  interesting,  and  the  incldenff  ^ 
pointed  y  put  and  graphically  narrated.  Jenw 
Merton  is  a  charming  sketch.’’— Saturday  Review, 

JANET’S  CHOICE.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTTS,  Author  it 
*  Maggie  8  Secret,’  Ac.  3  vols. 
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